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OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, W. 
LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER, 1897. 








Lecture Hour, 3 o'clock p.m. 


TEMPEST ANDERSON, M.D. B.Sc.—FOUR LECTURES on ‘Vol- 
canoes.’ (The Tyndall ee On TUESDAYS, April 27, May 4, 11, 
18 Half-a-Guinea the Cour: 

ERNEST HENRY STARLING, M D.—THREE LECTURES on ‘The 
Heart and its Work. ‘On TUESDAYS, May 25, June 1,8 Half-a-Guinea. 

The Rev. CANON AINGER A. FOUR LECTURES on 

e rs in the Poetic Revival of 1760-1820 : Cowper, Burns, 
Wordsworth, Beott. * On THURSDAYS, April 29, May 6, 13, 20. Half-a- 


7 DEWAR, MA. LL.D. F.RS. M.R.I. THRRE LECTURES on 
sLingela nhir as an a ng of Research.’ On THURSDAYS, May 27, 


Jes. 10. oo 
The Rev. J. P. MA FY, D.D., Professor of aon History in the 
vaveesity of Dublin THREE L RES on ‘The Greek Theatre 
according to Recent Discoveries.’ On SATURDAYS, May 1, 8, 15. 
-a-Guinea. 

JA x FULLER MAITLAND, Esq., M.A. F.8.A. FOUR LECTURES 
on ‘Music in England during t the Reign of Queen Victoria’ (with 
Musical Illustrations). On SATURDAYS, May 22, 29, June 5, 12. Half-a- 


Guinea. 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of Lectures (extending 
from Christmas to Midsummer), Two Guineas. Tickets issued daily at 
the Institution, or sent by post on receipt of Cheque or Post-Uitice 


rder. 
Members may purchase not less than Three Single re Tickets, 
available for any Afternoon Lecture, for Half-a-Guii 


The FRIDAY At IS MEETINGS will be resumed on April - 
atOr.m, when Prof. J. J. THOMSON will give a Discourse on ‘ Cathod 
Rays. Succeeding Discourses will probably be given by ‘‘ANTHO) NY 
HOPE,” Prof. HAROLD DIXON, the Right Hon LORD KELVIN, 
Prof. H. MOISSAN, Mr. W. H. PREECE, Mr. WILLIAM CROOKES, 
and other Gentlemen. To these Meetings Members and their Friends 
only are admitte: 

Persons desirous of becoming — are Bae nye nel to apply | » the 
Secretary. Whe the the 
Lectures, to the Fri iday Brest, Neetin ngs, and Pr the , Hag and 
Reading Rooms; and their Families are admitted to the Lectures at 
a reduced charge. Payment: First Year, Ten pho afterwards, 
Five Guineas a Year ; or a Composition of Sixty Guineas. 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 
CONFERENCE (1897). 

President—The Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. M.P. F.R.8. 

The Conference will be held in LONDON on JULY 13, 14, 15, and 16, 
1897, and will be attended by the representatives of the principal 
libraries throughout the world. Papers will be read on appropriate 
subjects, and some time will be devoted to open Discussions. All persons 
interested in the extension of the library movement or in the manage- 
ment of existing libraries are cordially invited to join the Conference. 
The Organizing Committee will be glad to receive offers of Papers. The 
Subscription, One Guinea, entitles Members to receive the Transactions 
and other Publications gratis, and to invitations to all functions and 
entertainments. 

. ¥. W. MAC ALISTER, Honorary General Secretary. 
20, Hanover- -aquare, Ww. 


ALL MALL CLUB. (Estd. 1893.) 

rrangements are made to provide Members with seats to view 

the QUEEN ’S PROCESSION on the line of route at moderate prices.— 
For terms, &c., apply Secretary's Offices, 60, Haymarket, 8. W. 











ALL MALL CLUB. (Estd. 1893.) 
The Committee oF se (prior to entering on New and Larger 
Premises) to elect FIVE HUNDRED NEW TOWN MEMBERS and 
ONE THOUSAND NEW COUNTRY MEMBERS at the Original Sub- 
scription of 31. 3s. and 1/. 1s per annum respectively. 
The Subscription for Future Members will then be raised to 5l. 5s. 
(Town) and 2i. 2s. (Country). 


For further particulars apply to the Hon. Sxcretary, 
PALL MALL CLUB OFFICES, 60, HAYMARKET, 8.W. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Patron—The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSERERY, K.G. 
Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK and 
ir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 

The Right Hon. the EARL of CREWE will preside at the RECORD 
REIGN FESTIVAL. in aid of the ROYAL VICTORIA PENSION 
FUND for the benefit of Widows of Newsvendors, at the HOLBORN 
RESTAURANT, on WEDNESDAY, April 28, 1897, at 630 o'clock. The 
Right Hon. the LORD CHIEF JUSTICE of ENGLAND will attend 
the Dinner, and the Chairman is promised the support of 
ye a. Esq. rp oe Helder, Esq., M P. 

3.Q Adams, Esq. C,H. 8t. John Hornby, Esq. 

Messrs. ‘Ashiey & Smith, Ltd. William Howe, E: 

Charles Awdry, Esq. 
Ro JA 





Sir John Hutton. 
Thomas F. Blackwell, Esq Kennedy Jones, 
Messrs. Blades, East & Blades. W.G. a Esq 
John B. Boyle, Esq. Sir John Leng. 
Sir W. Cunliffe eld Bart. Frank Lloyd, Esq 


ee ge Esq. 
W. T. Madge, E: 
Horace B. ‘Mars nall, Esq, M.A. 


J.P. DL. 
Messrs. Miller & Richard. 


Charles L. Carson, Esq. 
Mess's. W. H. & L ee. 
JJ. ees Eeq., 

E. T. Coo! 

John Corle ett. 

Sir W. J. Richmend Cotton. 
J. Maskall Cottrell, 

Gilbert Dalziel. E 
James Denington, 
Edward Dicey, Ean c B. 
ode Diprose. Esq 


t, Esq. 
t Mallett Ellis, Esq. 
Fagar Fifoot, Esq. 
John Fleuret, 
John C. Francis, \ 
John E. Francis, Esq. 
L. Weaey Gill, 3 

m Gilbey, Esq. 
George Golding, % 
Arthur G. Gravatt, Keq. 

tt, Esq. 


us]. 
tT. % O'Conner, Esq , M.P. 
R. I. Pott qd 
Sir T. 5 than Reid. 
J. Compton tote Esq, MP. 
Sir John R. Robin: 
Alfred Rothschild, “Eee. 


John W. Willans, Esq. 








Ro Gravatt, Henry Williams, Esq. 
Edward Grimwood Christopher E. W Kore Esq. 
T. Anstey Guthrie, Esq. Charles H. Walter, Esq. 
Alfred H Hance, , T. cones Ward, Esq 
Alfred C. Harmsworth, Esq. Walter J. Woods, no 
Harold Harmsworth, Esq. Cc. —. Y 


W. W. . JONES, Secretary. 
Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon-street, EC. 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC FREB 10 a.m. TO 6 p.m. 
posse PERMANENT BOOK EXHIBI- 
TION, 10, Bloomsbury-street, London, W.C., 

Where the Latest Productions of the Chief Houses ‘may be 

inspected, BUT NOT PURCHASE 





A GENTLEMAN, age 26, of good social position, 
well educated, with’ literary tastes, good references, and fair 
knowledge of Shorthand and ‘Type-Writing, who has travelled and had 
previous experience, desires a post as PRIVATE SECRETARY, or 
similar position of trust, to a Member of Parliament or other 


Gentleman. 
Address B., 24, Leckford-road, Oxford. 


T OOKSELLING, NEW and SECOND-HAND.— 

Messrs. MAWSON, SWAN & MORGAN, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
have a VACANCY for a MANAGER, who must have had a first-class 
experience and possess a good knowledge of Current and Standard 
Literature. A keen Buyer and good and gentlemanly Salesman in- 
dispensable.—State age, experience, and salary required by letter in 
the first instance. 


ANTED, an efficient LIBRARIAN, age 25 

to 35. Thoroughly experienced in the routine work of a large 

pbc a Libra a quick, neat writer, and good Disciplinarian. 
health essential.—Apply, stating experience and salary required, 

to Mies Lanater, The Lovejoy and Southern Counties Library, Reading. 


IVERPOOL COLLEGE for GIRLS. 


The Council are desirous of electing a HEAD MISTRESS. She must 
bee a member of the Church of England. Her remuneration will be 
801. per annum, with rd, furnished rooms, and and a 














CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
lO MEN, Granville House, Meads, Eastbourne —Thorough education. 
Highest references. Home comforts Large grounds, with Croquet 
and Tennis Lawns.—For Prospectus apply to the Principat. 


[ NIVERSITY of LONDON.—NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN. That the next Half-yearly Examination for 
MATRICULATION in this University will commence on MONDAY, 
the l4th of June, 1897 In addition to the Examination at the U niversity, 
Provincial Examinations will be held at University College, Aberyst- 
with; University College, Bangor; The Modern School, Bedford 
Mason College, Birmingham ; University College, Bristol; Caven dish 
College, Cambridge (for Ladies on! 73 ; Dumfries College (tor We tes 
College), Cardiff; The Ladies’ College, Cheltenham (for iés only); 
The Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh; The Royal Medical College. 
Bony! The Yorkshire College, Tende St. Edward’s College, Liver- 
Keath University College, Liverpool ; The Owens College, Manchester ; 
therford College, Newcastle-on- Tyne; University College, Notting- 
ham; The eon Plymouth; Firth College, Sheffield; Hartley 
Institution, Southam 
Every Candidate is copniied to apply to the hom caeaperih Wile bey ts of 
London, Burlington-gardens, London, W. gary Form of Entry not le: 


than five weeks before the 
F. VICTOR DICKINS. M. B. B.Se., Registrar. 
Apil 10, 1897. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY 3. The work is arranged 
so that a Student may advantageously begin his Medical Curriculum 














then 
Fuil information may be obtained from either of the undersigned. 
A. BARKER, F.R.C.S., Dean of the Faculty. 
J. rf HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





Capithtion Fee to be arranged hereafter. Duties to commence after 
the Summer Holidays. Testimonials, not more than six (twelve copies), 
including three recent ones, stating age. qualifications, and general 
experience, to be sent on or before May 31 to the Krv. Grornce H 
Dayson, Secretary, inoee College, Shaw-street, to whom application 
may be made for further information. 


ERTHYR TYDFIL COUNTY SCHOOL. 


MATHEMATICAL MASTER, able to teach Welsh, WANTED EARLY 
IN MAY. Salary 130/.—Application, with one copy of testimonials, to 
be sent before 28th inst.to CHARLES OWEN, M.A., Head Master. 


City of LONDON SCHOOL, 
7 Victoria Embankment, E.C. 

WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach about Thirty Hours 

n the Modern by Class and elsewhere. ‘Thorough 

erman (Literary and Coll nd 3 A good know- 














"Candidates for the 





St BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


The SUMMER SESSION ve pomcony on MAY 1,1 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. a pen ig and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly 900/. are awarded annua. 

The Medical School contains large Lecture-Rooms and ‘well-appointed 
Taboratortea for — teaching, as well as Dissecting-Kkooms, 
Museum, Library, 

A large recreation- ‘anound has recently been purchased. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WarpEeNn 
oF THE CoLLEGE, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, S.E. 
ia SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, May 3. 
Students peneerae inthe Summer are eligible to poomipers for the Selonce 
1. and 60l. pian in Octo 








are 


The salary will be 2501. a year. 
ane a copy of 


requested ae ay their app 
li me h t later than Saturday, 


April 24 next, to “the Srcrerarr, at the School, Victoria Embankment, 
EC. Spee Candidates will be duly communicated with. Forms of 

d of the Secretary. A Gentleman not over 
30 years of age 2 will be required. 


ITY of BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 

The Comporsion cr paar require the services in SEPTEMBER 
NEXT ofa TER for the NEW TECHNIVUAL DAY SCHOOL 
Salary 3001. aa en. Steel particulars of the post will be forwarded 
on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. Personal can- 
vassing of members of the Committee b: ep a or their friends 
will be a disqualification. Ev. MELLOR, Secretary. 

Offices of the School, Suffolk-street, April 12, 1897. 


T. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER. 


The Council invite applications for the Office of PRINCIPAL, about 
to be vacated. The Princi is required by the Charter of Incorpora- 
tion to be an M.A. of either Oxford or Cambridge, and in Holy Orders. 
Salary 800] a year, together with a anere of Tuition Fees and a House 
rent free.—Further particulars may be obtained from the Clerk to the 
College Council, to whom cppuetions, mn thirty printed copies of 
testimonials, should be sent on or before May 15, 1897. 
WILLIAM DAVIES, Clerk to the Council. 
St. David's College, Lampeter. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held - JULY NEXT, TO FILL UP not less 

than FIVE RESIDENT, FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN'S SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, and TWO EXHI BITIONS.—Details may be obtained from Tar 
Heap Master, Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 


























ANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


An OPEN THEOLOGICAL SCHOLARSHIP, of the annual value 
of 751. (tenable for one, two, or three years), is offered by the Dr. 
Daniel Jones's Trustees for competition 
hs particulars apply to the Secrerany, 1, St. James’s-square, Man- 
chester. 


G ROCERS’ COMPAN Y.—MEDICAL RESEARCH 
JI SCHOLARSHIPS.—These Scholarships, Three in number, each 
of the value of 250/., and open only to British Subjects, have been 
instituted by the Company as an encouragement to the making of 
exact researches into the Causes and Prevention of important Apress 
The Company appoint annually. At the next Election Two of t 
present Scholars, should they renew their applications, will be ‘entitled 
to a preference. 

Applications may be made at any time before the end of April by 
letter addressed to Tur Cixrk or tHE Company, Grocers’ Hall, Princes. 
street, E.C.. from whom particulars may be obtained. 

April 7, 1897. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, Laon (for WOMEN), 
York-place, Baker-street, 
Principal—Miss EMILY vo hl 


The EASTER TERM, 1897, BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 29. 
Special Classes for Students who matriculated in January. 
Dr. DRYSDALE will na ene on BACTERIOLOGY. 














of! 

A SCHOLARSHIP of 50/., open to University Students, and other 
Prizes ae Scholarships of the value of 5v0/., are offered for annual 
competition. 

All Ap intments are open to Students without extra payment. 
SPECIAL CLASSES for the ee of the University of 
London are held throughout the yea 
TUTORIAL CLASSES are held Serato the Second oe Final Examina- 
tions of the Conjoint Board in January, April, and Jul 
A REGISTER of approved ane and of private families receiving 
Boarders, is kept in Secretary’s 
£ ba el aa DAY CLUB accommodation is provided in the School 
uilding. 
Prospectuses and ae oe may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr. G. Ren 
. P. HAWKINS, M.A. M.D. (Oxon.), Dean 


XPERIENCED COACHKHS and VISITING 
TEACHERS.—University Women, with Distinctions in Litera- 
ture, History, French, German, Classics, Mathematica, and pee 
are recommended by the UNIVERSITY ee of WOME 
TEACHERS.—How. Sxc., 48, Mall Chambers, Kensington, W 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be Monty (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO. 0, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools Yor Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville-street, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 
duates) gives Advice and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 
Guardians in the selection of Schools ‘(for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for 
all Examinations at home or abroad.—A of 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Bsxvor, M.A., 8, Lancaster-place, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


7 
XFORD.—THE Secretary, INFORMATION 

OFFICE, 44, High-street, Oxford (opposite Examination Schools), 
answers inquiries on all ints concerning Oxford and Education 
generally. Fee, Five Shillings, to accompany inquiry. 


R. EDWARD WHYMPER will accept engage- 

ments to LECTURE on MOUNTAINEERING and MOUNTAIN 
TRAVEL during the Season 1897-8 —For full particulars apply to Tue 
Lecrure Acrncy, Limtrep, Outer Temple, Strand, London. 


" 
PECULATIVE INVESTMENT.—WANTED, a 

Lady or Gentleman to become the PROPRIETOR of a SERIAL 
PUBLICATION of an original and unique character. Greatest risk 
involved, 1,0001. Possible profits, 1,200/. to 1,300/, per annum. ie 
treated with except Principals or their ste oe to@. V.P. 
Willing’s Advertisement Offices, 162, Piccadilly, 


YPE-WRITING, MANUSCRIPTS, PLAYS, &c., 

COPIED. Terms ld. per folio (72 words); or 5.000 words and 
over, 10d. per thousand, in two colours, 1s., paper included.—Miss 
NicnTINGALL, Springfield, Walkern-road, Stevenage. 


VYPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and of all 
Descriptions, Copied. ial attention to work pect, fae 
































Two Entrance Sch ps will be offered for competition in June. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





Spec 
Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or eae ). Usual terms. 
BE. B. & I. Farran, Hastin , Norfolk-street, Strand, London 
(for seven years of 34, Southampton-st -street, Strand). 
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ECRETARIAL BUREAU.—Confidential Secre- 
tary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Natural Science Tripos), sends out 
Daily a trained staff of English and Foreign Secretaries, expert Steno- 
raphers, and Typists. 8 al staff of French and German Reporters. 
iterary and Comme: Translations into and from all Languages. 
speciality—Dutch T French, German, and Medical Type- 
writin 
IN DEXING.—SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand. London. Trained 
staff of Indexers. Speciality—Medical Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. 


'I‘XYPE-WRITERS and CYCLES.—The standard 

makes at half the usual prices. Machines lent on hire, also Bought 
and Exchanged. Sundries and Repairs to all Machines. Terms, cash 
or instalments. MS. copied from 10d. = 1,000 words.—N. Tayor, 
74, Chancery-lane, London. Established 1884. Telephone 6690. Tele- 
grams, ‘‘Glossator, London.” 


THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 

Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements, 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. Ss. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 














9, Hant-streer, BLoomssury, Loxpon. 


Me GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York- 
street, Covent-garden, and late Director and Manager of K: 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited. begs to announce that he has 
RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own account, and 
will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for publication, and 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


‘0 AUTHORS.—Messrs. DIGBY, LONG & CO. 

(Publishers of ‘The Author's Manual,’ 3s. 6d. net, Righth Edition) 
INVITE AUTHORS to FORWARD their MSS. (Fiction, Travel, 
Poetry, &c ) for prompt consideration. —Address 18, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street, London. 


‘O AUTHORS.—The ROXBURGHE PRESS, 

15, Victoria-street, Westminster, are OPEN to RECEIVE MSS. 
in all F hes of L for id ion with a view to Publish- 
ing in Volume Form. Every facility for bringing Works before the 
‘Trade, the Libraries, and the Reading Public. Illustrated Catalogue 


post free on application. 

R ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
e 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 

Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &c., at the lowest 


pers, 
possible gh tgemnpe terms to Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 
3 fa ., On i 
he MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Andit of Accounts, &c. Card 


of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


‘THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 60, Leadenball-street, 


don, ) 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpenceeach 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF 
ALL THE BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
and SPANISH BOOKS. 


COUNTRY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum, 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends 
may UNITE in ONE SUB- 
SCRIPTION and thus lessen 
the Cost of Carriage. 

















PP 














TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY 
(for weekly exchangeof Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) 
from TWO GUINEAS per 
annum, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(100 PAGES) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. 

Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C.; 
241, BROMPTON-ROAD, S.W. ; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET, E.C.; and at 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 


Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. To be published in Ten Parts. Illustrated 
in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by CHARLES 
L. EASTLAKE, Keeper of the National Gallery. Cover 
designed by Walter Crane. Price to Subscribers, 7/. 10s. 

[Part III, now ready. 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 51. 5s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c, 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE-ART GALLERY. 


74, NEW OXFORD -STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
—_—— 
WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


THE NORWICH SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING. 

A Series of Autotype Reproductions of Works by 
John Sell Cotman, Old Crome, Stark, Ladbrooke, 
Bright, Middleton, Daniell, Leman, Lound, &c, 
Forty Autotype Plates, mounted on grey boards, 
in Portfolio. Price Ten Guineas, net. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON. 

This important Series of over Four Hundred 
Permanent Carbon Reproductions of the chief 
Pictures in this magnificent Collection includes 
representative selections from the Italian, Flemish, 
Dutch, Spanish, French, and English Schools, By 
the aid of the most recent improvements in photo- 
graphic science, absolutely faithful and permanent 
copies have been secured, on a scale which 
adequately represents the original paintings, These 
are printed in rich brown pigments on specially 
prepared paper, size 18 by 15 inches, and are sold 
at a uniform price of Twelve Shillings each, 


G. F. WATTS, R.A., SIR E. BURNE- 
JONES, D. G. ROSSETTI. 


An extensive selection of the Works of these 
Masters at prices ranging from Three Shillings and 
Sixpence to Three Guineas. 


Full particulars of Autotype Permanent Fepro- 
ductions from the Oid and Modern Masters sent 
post free on application to 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


Catalogues, 


OW READY, CATALOGUE, No. 20,—Dray. 
ings of the Early English School—Engravings after Turner 
orum— 


Constable, Reynolds, &c.—choice states of Turner's Liber Studi 
Illustrated Books—Works by Professor Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence, 
—Ww». Warp, 2, Church-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





W ieuiaxs & NORGAT 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 20, South Fred 
: street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad-street, Oxford. — 


CATALOGUES on application. 


and VALUABLE BOOK g 





Ctorcs 





Fine Library Sets—Works r k, Rowlandson, 
&c —First Editions of the Great Authors (old and modern)—Eariy 
English Literature—I}luminated and other MSS —Portraits—Engraying 
—Autographs. 

CATALOGUE (100 pp.) just published, 3d. post free. 
MAGGS BROS., 
159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 








Now ready, 


ATALOGUE of. FRENCH BOOKS, at great} 
’ reduced prices 1. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. TIL iy 
TORY. IV. POETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. BEAUX-ARTS, 


DULAU & CO. 37, Soho-equare, London, W. 


E ,L...! 8 & ELVEY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Manuscripts, and Engravings, 
NEW CATALOGUE (No. 85) OF CHOICE BOOKS 
AND MANUSCRIPTS, 


Including a Remarkable Collection of RARE BOOKS on MUSIC, 
now ready, post free, Sixpence. 


29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


NHEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Kooks, and Annual Volumes. Orders 

by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re 

mainders gratis and postage free.—Gitszrt & Fizvp, 67, Moorgate. 
street, London, E.C. 


A LL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily pro. 

cured. Acknowledged the most expert Bookfinder extant. Please 
state wants to Baxer’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham.—Books Bought, 
Lent, or Exchanged. 


\HE TRUTH ABOUT STAMMERING.— Any one 

interested will receive the latest information, and important 
Books on the CURE, on loan, pe free, without charge, from Iravam, 
Messrs. Deacon’s, 154, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 


(CHOICE OLD ENGRAVINGS in COLOURS, 


Rare Sporting Prints, Theatrical and other Portraits, Americana, 

















Scarce Books, Autographs, Drawings, &c., ON SALE by Fnranr T. 
Sazin, 118, Shaftesbury avenue, W. 


BR4ss RUBBINGS, Military, Civil, Ecclesiastic, 
mae of 250. 51. Approval.—Evererr, 17, Royal Exchange, 


IFTY-FIVE VOLS. TIMES, half bound, Janu. 
ary, 1859, to November, 1886, 274 years.—H. Dunnina, 10, Emerald- 
street, Theobald’:-road, W.C. 


FOR SALE, CHAUCER’S WORKS, Kelmscott 
Edition. 27/.—Write X. Y. Z., Box 738, Willing’s Advertisment 
Offices, 125, Strand, W.C. 


FRE ARTS.— TO CONNOISSEURS ONLY, 


PART of an ESTATE of a GENTLEMAN, deceased, under directions 
of co-Executors, TO BE SOLD PRIVATELY, in whole or in part. It 
is a small Collection by Ancient and Modern Masters of distinction. 
Solicitor, Harotp F. P. Roperrs, Esq, 7, Gray’s Inn-place, Gray's 
Inn, Holborn, W.C. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving 
full particu and terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private 
Asylums, &c.; Schools also recommended.—Address Mr. G. B. Stocxzs, 
8, Lancaster-place, Strand, W.C. 


L. STEVENSON.—SKERRY VORE, BOURNE. 

je MOUTH.—Bijou Residence, which was for many years the pro 

rty and favourite home of Robert Louis stevenson, ‘TO KE SOLD 

-RIVATELY. Well-wooded grounds, Stabling, &c —Full particulars 
from the Owner, H. Lewis, Skerryvore, Bournemouth. 


























Sales by Anction, 
FRIDAY NEXT. 
Photographic and Scientific Apparatus and Miscellaneous 
Property from various Private Sources, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY NEXT, April 23, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. 
ms view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








FRIDAY NEXT, 

Important to Licensed Victuallers and all Trades doing a large 
Cash Business.—A London Manufacturer's Stock of 40 pet- 
Sectly New and Unique Type Registering Cash Tills, with 
system of 24 Revolving Advertisements, providing a svurce of 
income, handsomely fitted up in Polished Walnut Cases. 

N k. J. C. STEVENS will include the above in 
i his SALE by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 48, King-street, 
Covent garden, on FRIDAY NEXT, April 23, without the least reserve. 
oe view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
ad. 





TUESDAY, April 27. 

Valuable Collections of Exotic and European Lepidoptera, 

Coleoptera, Orthoptera, and other orders of Insects, especially 

rich in fine and rare Species, made by the late REGINALD 

CHOLMONDELEY, Esq., of Condover Hall, Shrewsbury, 

together with the Cabinets in which they are contained, 

N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 

on TUESDAY, April 27, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. 








BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


= view the day prior 12 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
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A came 7 Portion of the Valuable Library of Manuscripts and Printed 
Books, the Property &, the late Professor MIDDLETON, 
Litt.D. D.C.L. V.P.S. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
M will SELL by AUCTION, at their bp ge No. 13, Wellington- 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY. April 26. and i Following | Day, at 
1 sre ck recisely, & PORTION of 4 e LIB of KO and 
MANU! UBORIPTS of the late Professor MIDDLETON, Litt.D. y fy 
p.C.L. (Oxon). V.P.8.A., formerly Slade Professor in Cambridge and 
yh tos the Fitzwilliam Museum, late Director of the South Ken- 
ran ro tata i bles b =a co penne 
a bea Judi wo n o-Norman Scribes 0 
wertes wine Century, and One of ¢ Fiftes nth—H and Oftices, MS. 
a rin wed Brev 1 ime Ber Rees Mar. Serum Missal, 1555— 
pA, Printed Books with weeneneeaae Works = ke Archiology, 
and ‘Architecture—Arundel Society’s o an 
Series of L of Letters of Thomas Carlyle—Picture Calleties a Collection of 
sixty Rare Pamphlets relating to George Washington, 1783-1808. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may cs had. 








he —, the Engraved Works of Ws ae Woollett, 
- Aa erperty of the late Dr. G. J. VINE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, VILEINSON & HODGE 
| Ge 2 a: AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellin; 

d, W.C., A WEDNESDAY. April 28, at 1 o'clock prec! Saly, 

‘al an COLLECTION of the ENGRAVED WORKS of 


them J. VINE (late of 


we 
WILLIAM WOOLLETT, the Property of Dr. G. 
3, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden); also Engravings after 
Turner, J. Constable, and others, including a Portion of the Collection 
of the late David Cox, the celebrated A 
May be viewed two days prior. , may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts, including a Portion A the Library of 
the late Sir AUGUSTUS HARK. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
= SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
rand, W.C.,on THURSDAY, April 29, and Two Following Days, 
at 1 ox preci nely. BOOKS an ANUSCRIPTS, comprising a 
Selection from the Library of the late Sir AUGUSTUS HARRIS, and 
various other Properties, including Thackeray’s Second Funeral of 
Napoleon—Valuable Topogra hical Works by Hutchins and Clutterbuck 
—Sporting Rooks and several important Early Publications relating to 
America—Byron's Hours of Idleness. First Edition—Autograph Letters 
of Cowper, Wordsworth, and others—Books of Emblems—First Lage sen 
of American Authors—Charles Lamb's His IS and the t—T 
dise of andated Devices—Rare ‘Tracts and Manuscripts—the Original 
(Sheets of De Quincey’s Leaders in Literature, with Notes and 
Corrections in De Quincey’s Handwriting. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A Collection of Book-Plates, the Property of a well-known 
Collector. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Heed No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C, on MONDAY, May 3, o’clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION of BOOK-PLATES (ex-Lihmis) . RFs. Specimens of 
the Jacobean, Stl acreage Wreath and Ribbon, and other styles ; also 
afew Books rel: Heraldry and Book-Plates, comprising a ‘Com- 
ben Be i the Ex-Libris Journal, the Property of a well-known 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE MONTAGU COLLECTION OF COINS. 
The Valuable and Extensive Collection of Medals commemorative 
of British History. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
a SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C..on MONDAY, May 24, and Five Following era 
atl ey precisely, the on valuable and extensive COLLECTI 
of MEDALS commemorative of British History, the Property of the 
late HYMAN MONTAGU, Esq., F.8.A., Vice-President of the Numis- 
matic Society. 
May be viewed two days prior. Nya illustrated with Nine 
Autatype Plates, may be had, price 3s. each 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfull Fig notice that they will hold the following 
SALES by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s- 
square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 
On FRIDAY, April 23, PICTURES by OLD 
MASTERS of the late J. ROBSON, Esq., THOMAS CHAMBERS, Esq., 
W. E. BISCOE, Esq_., and re Morgan Settled Estates. 


On SATURDAY, April 24, PICTURES by OLD 
MASTERS, the Property of the late A. J. W. BIDDULPH, Esq. 


On MONDAY, April 26, the REMAINING 
WORKS of E. K. JOHNSON, R.W.S., deceased. 


On MONDAY, April 26, OBJECTS of ART, 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE, and TAPESTRY. 


On TUESDAY, April 27th, COLLECTION of 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN, the Property of a GENTLEMAN ; and 
Two other small COLLECTIONS of ORIENTAL OBJECTS. 


On TUESDAY, April 27, the COLLECTION of 
ENGRAVINGS after LANDSEER of the late Sir GEORGE JOHNSON, 
= the COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS of the late GEORGE JAMES, 


On WEDNESDAY, April 28, SILVER, 
JEWELLERY, _—. PORCELAIN, ARMS, &c., of the late Mrs. 
ANNA GALLENGA 


On THURSDAY, April 29, the COLLECTION of 
MEZZOTINTS after Sir J. ge aa the late GEORGE RICH- 
MOND, B.A., and the REMAININ TER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
of the late GEOKGE RICHMOND, AY 

On FRIDAY, April 30, CHOICE WINES, the 
Property of the MARQUIS of WORCESTER; and other fine Wines 
from Private Cellars. 

On SATURDAY, May 1, the WORKS and COL- 
LECTION of the late GEORGE RICHMOND. R.A. ; the WORKS and 
loner of the late Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart., 

; and a few High-Class Modern Pisleses from different sources. 


On MONDAY, May 3, the WORKS of the late 
J. F. LEWIS, R. 
On TUESDAY, May 4, and Following Days, the 


valuable LIBRARY formed by FREDERIC, THIRD oe of BESS- 
BOROUGH, the Property of the Hon. ASHLEY PONSON 

On WEDNESDAY, May 5, DECORATIVE 
eg — Property of the late Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 

On SATURDAY, May 8, important EARLY 
ENGLISH PICTURES from MU LGRAVE CASTLE and other famous 
Collections. 

On SATURDAY, May 22, Fifty important 
ENGLISH age FOREIGN PICTURES, the Property of BENJAMIN 


ARMITAGE, Esq., of Manchester ; and the important COLLECTION of 
MODERN PICTURES of F. W. AKMIT. ‘AGE, , of Melbourne. 




















THE PENDER COLLECTION. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


tfully give mous that they will SELL by AU Sada at 
their Giaet Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, 
May 29, and MONDAY. Seay : - and Following Day. atlo woe pre- 
cisely, the very extensive and valuable COLLECTION of PICTURES 
formed by that well-known Amateur Sir JOHN PENDER, M.P. 
K C.M.G , deceased, late of Arlington-street and Fé sotscray- -place, com- 
prising upwards of 400 Ancient and Modern Pictures and Water-Colour 
Drawings. including the Celebrated Engraved Chef-a’(Euvre of J. M. W. 
Turner of Mercury and Herse, and many other Masterpieces of the 
British and Continental Schools. 

Illustrated Catalogues will be ready shortly, price One Guinea. 
Further notice will be given. 


THURSDAY and FRIDAY, April 29 and 30. 
PRIVATE AUCTION WITH CLOSED DOORS. ‘Twenty Seats only at 
51. 5s. each, All seats must be booked and paid for before view. 
HERALDRY : Early English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Canadian, American, 
British Colonial, French, German, Italian, Prussian, Danish, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, Russian, Dutch, Anglo-Indian, and other Countries 
—Orders of European Knighthood, and special Garter Portraits, 
Chapter Records, and Arms—fine Impressions of Arms from Copper 
and Wood—old Book-Plates—rare old Portraits, with arms—special 
Arms of Celebrated Persons, Officials, Cities, Towns, Families, 
Cardinals, Popes, Kings, Emperors, Queens — Royal Victorian 
Heraldry and Portraits—very fine First Impressions of John 
Speed's County Maps, with arms and plans, 4 p. 1610, singly—rare 
original official historic London Gazettes and Gazettes Extra- 
ordinary of the Reigns of Charles II., James II, William III., 
Queen Anne, George II, and George III.—and scarce Literary 

Items of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. 


R. JOHN PARNELL will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Literary and Art Sale-Rooms, 12, Rockley-road, Shepherd’s 
Bush-green, London, W., at 1 o'clock each day. 
On view Wednesday, a 28. 


ARIS. — COLLECTION of the late BARON 
JEROME PICHON.—Pieces of Antiquity of the Middle Ages and 

the Renaissance, Silver Dishes (the Feltre Treasury), Rings, Jewels, 
Seals, Artistic Medals since the Renaissance, Royal Coins of France, 
‘Tokens from the Middle Ages to the Eighteenth Century. SALE at the 
HOTEL DROUOT, Room No. 7, from SATURDAY, April 24, to SATUR- 
DAY, May 1, at 2 pm.—Auctioneer, M. PAUL CHEV ALLIER, 10, Rue 
Grange Batéliére; Experts, MM. ROLLIN and FEUARDENT, 4, Rue de 

uvois. On view Saturday, April 24. 


ARIS.—The E. BONNAFFE COLLECTION.— 
BJECTS of ART and RARE CURIOUS of the Renaissance 
Period—Jewellery—Gold and Silver Work—Faience—Painted Enamels 
-~-Paintings — Clocks — Bronzes — Plaquettes — Copperwork —Wrought 
Ironwork—Sculptures—Carved Wood—Wainscoting—Furniture Slats 
—Stnuffs—Tapestry. SALE at the HOTEL DROUOT, Room No. 6, from 
MONDAY, May 3, to THURSDAY, May va at 2 pm. Auctioneer, M. 
} CHEVALLIER, 10, Kue Grange Batéli¢re. Experts, MM. 

MANNHEIM & SON, 7, Rue St. Georges. 

On view May 1 and 2, from 1.30 to 5.30 p.m. 

















WHE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No 380.—APRIL, 1897.—8vo. price 6s. 
1. A GREAT HISTORIAN. 
2. NOVELS of the ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 
3. The EXODUS of PICTURES from ENGLAND. 
4. OLD ETON and MODERN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
5. The CRISIS in AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 
6. JOWETT, 
7. The SCULPTURED TOMBS of HELLAS. 
8. UN ROYAUME ANGLO-CORSE. 
9. PAINTERS BEHIND the SCENES. 
10. NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


YHE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
No. 46, APRIL. Royal 8vo. price 5s. 
Edited by S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L. ao oe and 
REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. 





1. Articles 
FUSTEL de COULANGES as an HISTORIAN. By Edward Jenks. 
The AUTHORSHIP of the ‘BOOK of HUSBANDRY’ and the 
‘BOOK of SURVEYING.’ By the Rev. Reginald H. C. Fitz- 
herbert. 
NEW LIGHTS on the DIVORCE of HENRY VIII. Part III. By 
James Gairdner. 
JAMES MACPHERSON and the NAIRNE PAPERS. By Lieut.- 
Col. the Hon. Arthur Parnell, R.E. 
2. Notes and Documents.—Domesday and some Thirteenth-Century Sur- 
veys. By F. Baring —Two Letters addressed to William Rufus. By 
J. P. Gilson —The Earliest Fines. By J. H. Round.—Bull of Paul IV. 
concerning the Bishopric of Bristol. By the late Rev. Nicholas 
Pocock —Assessment of Wages for 1630. By sd A. J. Archbold.— 
William Hedges in Turkey. By Lewis L. Kropf 
3. Reviews of Books. 4. Correspondence. 5. Notices of ‘Periodicals. 6. List 
of Recent Historical Publications. 
Longmans, Green & Co. London, New York, and Bombay. 


ue GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 
Contents. APRIL. 2s. 
The First Crossing of Spitzbergen. By Sir W. Martin Conway. 
Two Years’ ‘Travel in Uganda, Unyoro, and on the Upper Nile. By 
C. F. 8. Vandeleur, D.8.V., Lieutenant, Scots Guards. 
— oy aie Borderlands of ‘afghanistan. By Captain A. H. McMahon, 





The ‘Seaetaiets Boundary. By Colonel T. H. Holditch, R.E. C.B. 
The River Oder. 
The Teaching s 2 ied in Relation to History. By A. W. Andrews. 
The Monthly Record 
Obituary: Sir Thomas Elder, G.C.M.G. —Correspondence on the Forma- 
tion of Sand-dunes, by G. F. Goldsmid —Meetings of the R G.S 
Geographical os a of the Month.—New Maps. —Numerous 
Maps and Illustration 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, S.W. 





qj OUBNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES. 
No. CLXXXV. APRIL, 1897. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
Mr. Arthur Rhys Barrand on Some Legal Points arising in Life Assar- 
Practice: with Discussion. 

Mortality in the Liquor Trade. 

Mr. George King on the Rate ‘of Mortality amongst the Female Nomi- 
nees of the General Annuity Trust Fund, during the period from 
January 1, 1869, to December 31, 1895. 

Review 

Correspondence 

International Congress of Actuaries, 1898. 

London : Cc. & E. Layton, Farringdon- street 


THE GOVERNMENT OFFICES QUESTION; 
Report on the Electrical Fatality at Hampstead; Illustration ot 
the New Theatre, Deptford ; Lordington Manor House ; In Committee 
on Supply, &e. 
See the BUILDER of April 17, post free, 4}d. 
Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine-street, London, W.C. 





NOW READY. 


ee 


HANDBOOK 


TO 


CHRISTIAN AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 
ROME. 


BY 


H. M. and M. A. R. T. 


PART I. THE CHRISTIAN 
MONUMENTS OF ROME. 


This Handbook gives full information 
on the Catacombs and Basilicas, and 
so meets a need felt by English and 
American travellers. No such guide to 
Christian Rome has hitherto been ob- 
tainable. 

It is in a portable form, and illus- 
trated with 23 Cuts and Plans. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 





NAPLES IN THE 
NINETIES. 


A SEQUEL TO NAPLES 
IN 1888. 
BY 


E. NEVILLE ROLFE, 
H.B.M. Consul at Naples. 


With 10 Full-Page Illustrations and 
others in the Text. 


Square crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE REMAINS 


ANCIENT ROME. 


BY THE LATE 


J. HENRY MIDDLETON. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 888 pages, 
containing 102 Illustrations and 
4 Coloured Plans, price 25s. 


London: A. & C. BLACK, Soho-square, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


SEVENTEENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
In 2 vo's. demy 8vo. 36s. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS 
IN INDIA. 


From Subaltern to Commander- 
in-Chief. 
By FIELD-MARSHAL 
LORD ROBERTS of KANDAHAR, V.C. 


Besides Maps and Plans, the Volumes are embellished 
with Portraits on Steel and Copper of Sir JAMES OUTRAM, 
General NICHOLSON, Sir HENRY LAWRENCE, Sir 
ABRAHAM ROBERTS, Sir COLIN CAMPBELL, Sir 
WILLIAM MANSFIELD, LORD NAPIER of MAGDALA, 
Sir DONALD STEWART, Sir SAMUEL BROWNE. the 
AMIR of AFGHANISTAN, Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE, 
and Field-Marsbal LORD ROBERTS. 


“A vivid and simple narrative of things actually seen by 
a fighting man who, during forty-one years of Indian service, 
saw more hard fighting than almost any other Englishman 
of our time. It also records the experience of a military 
administrator who has conducted historical campaigns, and 
been the presiding genius in the reorganization of a great 
army. But tothe general reader, perhaps, its chief charm 
will be glimpes which it gives, with a certain Cervantes-like 
naiveté, of the personality of the author. A hundred un- 
conscious touches, in the camp, on the battlefield, and at the 
Council table, reveal to us the veritable hero of the British 
private, and the fearless leader of men whom every native 
soldier would follow to the death.”— Times, 


SOME STANDARD 
HISTORICAL WORKS. 
The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 


BRITAIN. From the Declaration of War by France, 
in 1793, to the Accession of George IV. By WILLIAM 
JAMKS. In 6 vols. crown 8vo, 42s, 


The HISTORY of the FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. By ADOLPHE THIERS. Translated 
by FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 50 Engravings, 
5 vols. demy 8vo. 45s. 


The COURT and REIGN of FRANCIS 


the FIRST. By JULIA PARDOE. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 
with numerous Portraits on Steel, and a Brief Memoir 
of the Author, 42s, 


The LIFE of MARIE de MEDICIS. 


By JULIA PARDOK. 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits 
aud Facsimiles, 42s. 


LOUIS the FOURTEENTH and the 


COURT of FRANCE in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By JULIA PARDOE. 3 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous 
Portraits on Steel, 42s. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH DRESS. 


By GEORGIANA HILL. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 14 
Illustrations on Steel, 30s. 


The HISTORY of MUSIC. A New 


Edition. By J. F. ROWBOTHAM. Crown 8vo. és. 


TWO NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
READY THIS DAY. 


IN A COUNTRY TOWN. 
A Story Unfounded on Fact. 
By HONOR PERCEVAL, 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CAREER OF CLAUDIA. 


By F. M. PEARD, 
Author of ‘ The Rose Garden,’ &c. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 


NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH VOLUME, 


ae 2 & BY 


(Fifteenth Thousand), 
IS NOW READY. 


In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 
3s. 6d. Edition, 2s. 6d. 


In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer 
binding, 2s. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON . 
New Burlington-street, 














HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LI8 T. 





NEW SPORTING SKETCHES BY 
FINCH MASON. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo. with 6 Coloured 
Plates and Illustrated Title-Page drawn especially for this 
Work by the Author, extra cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The TAME FOX, and other 


Sketches. By FINCH MASON, Author of ‘ Flowers of 
the Hunt,’ &c. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 
The First Printing of 50,000 copies is now ex- 
hausted. A SECOND PRINTING of 50,000 
copies is now ready at all Booksellers’, 

In medium 8vo, paper cover. 


JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. 


By Mrs. CRAIK. 








NEW WORK BY WALTER WOOD. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. large 
crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, gilt top, price 6s. 


FAMOUS BRITISH WAR 


SHIPS and their COMMANDERS. By WALTER 
WOOD, Author of ‘ Barrack and Battlefield,’ &c. 

“The author has been minutely careful about what he 
tells us, so that the three hundred pages are crammed with 
facts to which any one may refer with confidence. The book 
is a capital and stirring one, and reflection upon it fills us 
with hope in our naval future.” 

ADMIRAL COLOMB in the Saturday Review. 


NEW AND POPULAR 
NOVELS. 


COUSIN JEM. By L. Higgin, 


Author of ‘A Cornish Maid,’ &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


SWORN ALLIES. By M. E. Le 


CLERC, Autbor of ‘A Rainbow at Night,’ ‘ Mistress 
Beatrice Cope,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is in the background and details, in the incidental 
sketches of character, in the freshness of the atmosphere, 
that the chief charm of this story lies.”— Glove. 


LOVE AGAIN LIFE AGAIN. By 


V. MUNRO FERGUSON, Author of ‘ Betsy,’ ‘ Music 
hath Charms,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The story depends more on its all-round literary merit 
than upon variety of incident, though in this regard it is by 
no means poor; it is sure to be read with warm appreciation 
by discreet lovers of good fiction.” —Scotsman. 


ALL IN ALL. By Corinna A. Bruce. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


*** All in All’ is melodramatic, but not without interest 
and attraction.”—Atheneum, 


The SOUND of a VOICE. By Linda 
GARDINER, Author of ‘His Heritage,’ &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 6s. 

** An excellent story of a well-imagined mystery, skilfully 

expounded and wrought out...... Has many light and pleasant 

passages and is readable throughout.”—Glove, 


The WOOING of a FAIRY. By 
GERTRUDE WARDEN, Author of ‘The Sentimental 
Sex,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

“A clever, well-written story, which has this merit, that 

the key of the well-constructed plot is hidden until the last 

chapter.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


AMYOT SAGON, Author of ‘A Fair Palmist,’ &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A pleasant book about pleasant people who fully deserve 
the pleasant places in which their lots fall.”—Guardian. 
** Mr. Sagon’s brightly written romance.”—Daily Telegraph. 


GENTLEMAN GEORGE: a Story 
without a Heroine. By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, 
—— of ‘ Britomart,’ ‘Her Début,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 
vo. 6s, 
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Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


A NEW CYCLING MAP. 


Messrs. GEORGE PHILIP & SON 
beg to bring under the special notice of 
the Public their NEW MAP of ENGLAND 
and WALES, in 40 Sheets (size 17 by 
21 in. each), which is the most detailed 
large-scale General Map issued by private 
enterprise since CARY published his half- 
inch Map at the beginning of the Century, 

Although having for its original basis 
the New one-inch Ordnance Survey, 
PHILIPS’ TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP is 
in no sense a mere copy or slavish re- 
production, but, under the experienced 
direction of Mr. E. G. RAVENSTEIN, 
¥.R.G.S., an enormous amount of addi- 
tional information has been gathered from 
the Admiralty Charts and other Official 
Sources, whilst the Spelling and relative 
sizes of names have been based on the 
latest Census reports. In order to make 
this Cycling Edition as complete and 
perfect as possible, the delineation of the 
various main and cross roads has received 
special attention, and in addition to being 
carefully revised by the County Surveyors, 
all new information and the routes 
described in the valuable Road Books 
published by the C.T.C. have been made 
use of, with the result that for the first 
time a really new and trustworthy Road 
Map of England and Wales at an ex- 
tremely moderate price is placed within 
the reach of the ever-increasing army of 
Cyclists. 


The following Sheets and Districts will be 
published this Month, to be followed by 
others at short intervals :— 


PETERBOROUGH 


BOSTON. 
NORWICH. 
24. CAMBRIDGE. 
25. IPSWICH. 
29. OXFORD and READING. 
30. LONDON. 
31. RAMSGATE and MAR- 


GATE. 
35. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
36. BRIGHTON. 
37. DOVER and HASTINGS. 
1. On paper, folded in cloth case, 1s. each. 


The Sheets will be issued in two forms— 
2, On waterproof cloth, in limp cover, 2s, each. 


18. and 


19. 


Detailed Prospectus and Index on application, 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Fleet-street, London. 





13, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


Live 1: 
PHILIP, SON & NEPHEW, 45-61, South Castle-street. 
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The Life of Nelson, the Embodiment of the 


Sea Power of Great Britain. By Capt. 
A. T. Mahan. 2 vols. (Sampson Low 
& Co.) 


Ir is quite possible that some readers may 
object to the size of this work; may say 
that it would have been easy to tell the 
story of Nelson’s life clearly and fully in 
one volume, more especially as the corre- 
spondence is almost entirely omitted. Asa 
broad principle, such an opinion deserves 
a good deal of sympathy; it may be laid 
down as a general rule that a biography in 
one volume is better thana biography in two, 
which is always apt to wander from the 
right track and become a chronicle or an 
inchoate mass of correspondence. In the 
present case, however, we must hold that 
Capt. Mahan has justified his scheme by 
the result now before us, which is neither 
history nor correspondence, but a carefully 
planned, skilfully executed, and withal ela- 
borate portraiture of the life and character 
of the greatest of our naval heroes, aptly 
described as ‘‘the embodiment of the sea 
power of Great Britain.’’ 

In his first conception of the work the 
author must have found himself face to 
face with a very grave difficulty. In his 
now standard volumes on ‘The Influence 
of Sea Power upon the French Revolution 
and Empire’ he had already told and com- 
mented on so much of Nelson’s public 
services that little remained. This difficulty 
Capt. Mahan has met and overcome with 
tact and judgment. In his former work 
he treated of the great battles as incidents 
in the campaigns, and gauged their results 
by their effects on the course of the war. 
Now he deals with them rather as inci- 
dents in the career of Nelson, and with 
painstaking ability traces their connexion 
with the development of Nelson’s character, 
passing lightly over the strategical ques- 
tions involved, except when they, too, were 
controlled by Nelson. In the ‘French 
Revolution’ the battle of Cape St. Vincent, 
for instance, is considered in its bearing on 
the struggle for sea power, on the with- 
drawal of the English fleet from the Medi- 
terranean, and on the necessities of England 





at the time. Jervis, as the commander-in- 
chief, is rightly the prominent figure in the 
story, and the very remarkable exploits of 
Nelson, though described and justly appre- 
ciated, are passed over as brilliant incidents. 
Now, on the contrary, it is Nelson who fills 
the foreground of the picture ; it is Nelson’s 
action that we are specially called on to 
witness ; and after describing how, wearing 
out of the line, Nelson threw his ship, 
singly, in the way of the whole Spanish 
fleet, Capt. Mahan goes on :— 

‘* By this spontaneous and sudden act, for 
which he had no authority, by signal or other- 
wise, except his own judgment and quick per- 
ceptions, Nelson entirely defeated the Spanish 
movement. Devoting his own ship to a most 
unequal contest, he gained time for the 
approaching British van to come up and carry 
on the work they had already begun when first 
passing these ships—before the moment of tack- 
i eee To quote Jervis’s words concerning this 
incident, ‘Commodore Nelson, who was in the 
rear on the starboard tack, took the lead on 
the larboard, and contributed very much to the 
fortune of the day.’ On the intellectual side, 
the side of skill, this is what he did; on the 
side of valour, it is to be said that he did it for 
the moment single handed. The Culloden, the 
actual leader, came up shortly, followed after- 
wards by the Blenheim ; and the Excellent was 
ordered by Jervis to imitate Nelson’s move- 
ment, and strengthen the operation which he 
had initiated. It was the concentration of these 
ships at the point which Nelson seized, and for 
a moment held alone, that decided the day ; 
and it was there that the fruits of victory were 
chiefly reaped.” 

And again, after describing the capture of 
the San Nicolas and the San Josef, he con- 
tinues :— 

‘¢The dramatic and picturesque surroundings 
which coloured the seizure of these two Spanish 
ships have doubtless given an exaggerated idea 
of the danger and difficulty attending the ex- 
ploit......Yet it may better be looked upon as 
another of those ‘ fortunate’ occurrences which 
attend — and in Nelson’s career repeatedly 
attended — the happy meeting of opportunity 
and readiness. Doubtless they were beaten 
ships, but other beaten ships have escaped in 
general actions—did at St. Vincent...... [Nelson] 
was there, he could do nothing else, he saw 
with his rapid glance that he might do this, and 
he did it. And after all, it was a big thing— 
this boarding a first-rate ship over the decks of 
another hostile ship, not inaptly characterized 
in the fleet as ‘Nelson’s patent bridge.’ We 
must mark, too, or we shall miss significant 
indications of character, that the same qualities 
which led him to the quarterdeck of the San 
Josef had led him but an hour before from the 
rear of the fleet to the van to save the fight— 
the same quickness to see opportunity, the same 
promptness to seize it, the same audacity to 
control it. The brilliant crowning of the day 
may be but an ornament, but it sits well and 
fitly upon the knightly deed that rolled back the 
tide of battle in the hour of need.” 

The author then goes on to discuss the 
Parker incident, and it may be noted, as 
indicating his scrupulous justice and his 
freedom from the ‘‘ Lues Boswelliana,”’ that 
he does not hesitate to condemn Nelson’s 
conduct in it as ‘‘ungenerous,” for which 
the only and not quite satisfactory excuse 
is that he had just lost his arm at Teneriffe, 
and ‘‘was then suffering, not only from 
pain and weakness, but also from dis- 
couragement about his professional future, 
which he thought threatened by disability ” 
—both as being now “a left-handed 
admiral,” and as having failed in his first 








independent command. He went home 
sick and wretched, but rejoined the fleet a 
few months later cheerful and expectant. 
As Capt. Mahan points out, it is the iividing 
line of his career :— 


‘* Before leaving England he is a man of dis- 
tinction only ; prominent, possibly, among the 
many distinguished men of his own profession, 
but the steady upward course has as yet been 
gradual, the shining of the light, if it has 
latterly shot forth flashes suggestive of hidden 
fires, is still characterized by sustained growth 
in intensity rather than by rapid increase. No 
present sign so far foretells the sudden ascent 
to fame, the burst of meridian splendour with 
which the sun of his renown was soon to rise 
upon men’s eyes, and in which it ran its course 
to the cloudless finish of his day. Not that 
there is in that course—in its achievements— 
any disproportion with the previous promise. 
The magnitude of the development we are about 
to witness is due, not to a change in him, but to 
the increased greatness of the opportunities. A 
man of like record in the past......might have 
failed to fill the new sphere which the future 
was to present. Nelson proved fully equal to 
it, because he possessed genius for war, intel- 
lectual faculties, which, though not unsus- 
pected, had not hitherto been allowed scope for 
their full exercise...... For success in war, the 
indispensable complement of intellectual grasp 
and insight is a moral power, which enables a 
man to trust the inner light, a power which 
dominates hesitation, and sustains action, in 
the most tremendous emergencies, and which, 
from the formidable character of the diffi- 
culties it is called to confront, is in no men 
so conspicuously prominent as in those who are- 
entitled to rank among great captains. The 
two elements—mental and moral power—are 
often found separately, rarely in due combina- 
tion. In Nelson they met, and their coinci- 
dence with the exceptional opportunities afforded 
him constituted his good fortune and his great- 
ness.” 


This, as it appears to us, is a singularly 
happy estimate of the character and genius: 
of the man. It was not merely the restless, 
intellectual energy arraying all possibilities. 
beforehand; not merely the exceptional 
genius ready to flash forth when opportunity 
occurred ; not merely the quick perception 
which showed the opportunity, nor the- 
moral power which at once, unhesitatingly 
grasped it; but it was the rare union of all 
these that formed a Nelson. Capt. Mahan 
points out many incidents which illustrate 
this difference between Nelson and the best 
of his contemporaries—men who when they 
once saw where the possibility lay could do 
with ability, skill, and courage, and make their 
ships do, whatever had to be done. He con- 
trasts, for instance, Nelson’s conduct at St. 
Vincent with Troubridge’s delay to land at. 
Teneriffe till he had consulted the admiral, 
thus giving the Spaniards three hours ormore 
for the strengthening of their defences, and 
rendering the proposed attack impossible. 
He dwells on Nelson’s repeated assertions, 
after the battle of the Nile, that “if it had 
pleased God that I had not been wounded, 
not a boat would have escaped to have told 
the tale,” and says :— 


‘‘ Whether the result would or would not 
have equalled his belief, the traces are clear 
that what was wanted during the remainder of 
that eventful night [after the Orient blew up] 
was just that concord of action which the head 
imparts to the members. Messages went from 
ship to ship, captains consulted together and 
proposed to move together, and did move sepa- 
rately ; there was no lack of goodwill, nor—as 
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Nelson says—of exertion ; but men were not 
quite sure of what the other man would do, and 
felt no authority to command him; and there 
was hesitation over risks, and cautious delays 
about soundings and shaky spars, which, the 
author is persuaded, would not have deterred 
Nelson in such conditions where victory was 
decisive, though not yet complete.” 


The story of Hotham’s untimely caution 
in the Gulf of Genoa, or of Hyde Parker’s 
irresolution in the Baltic, is a common- 
[ of naval history; and readers of 

apt. Mahan’s scattered essays will have 
no difficulty in remembering other instances, 
more or less analogous, which he has else- 
where noted. With the ideas recently put 
forward that, except in matters relating to 
his own profession, Nelson’s mind was 
essentially dorné, and that even in profes- 
sional matters his conduct showed neither 
genius nor remarkable ability, and was 
guided by the merest common sense—with 
such ideas Capt. Mahan has no sympathy. 
To describe as the matter-of-course out- 
come of common sense actions which no 
others, senior or junior, could aim at, as at 
St. Vincent, or could understand, as at 
Trafalgar, is a misuse of language, and 
Capt. Mahan will none of it; while as to 
Nelson’s non-professional capacity, he aptly 
quotes Lord Minto’s words—not only those 
addressed to Nelson himself: *‘ You are as 
great in the cabinet as on the ocean, and 
your whole conduct fills me with admiration 
and confidence”; but also those publicly 
spoken in the House of Lords :— 

*‘There is one other point of excellence to 
which I must say a single word, because I am, 

erhaps, the man in the world who has had the 
Best opportunity of being acquainted with it. 
The world knows that Lord Nelson can fight the 
battles of his country ; but a constant and con- 
fidential correspondence with this great man, for 
a considerable portion of time, has taught me 
that he is not less capable of providing for its 
political interests and honour on occasions of 
great delicacy and embarrassment. In that new 
capacity I have witnessed a degree of ability, 
judgment, temper, and conciliation not always 
allied to the sort of spirit which, without an 
instant’s hesitation, can attack the whole Spanish 
line with his single ship.” 

But keen as was his political insight, 
great as he was as a strategist, it was as a 
tactician that Nelson was most brilliantly 
pre-eminent—far above all his contem- 
poraries even in that age of “ giants”— 
above, we may well believe it, all his pre- 
decessors, with whom it is not so easy to 
compare him. It is essentially as a man of 
action, dying at the culminating point of his 
career, that his memory lives in the hearts 
of his countrymen, and even of aliens in 
name, not in blood, like Capt. Mahan, who 
concludes :— 

‘Sharer of our mortal weakness, he has 
bequeathed to us a type of single-minded self- 
devotion that can never perish. As his funeral 
anthem proclaimed while a nation mourned, 
‘His body is buried in peace, but his name 
liveth for evermore.’ Wars may cease, but the 
need for heroism shall not depart from the earth 
while man remains man and evil exists to be 
redressed. Wherever danger has to be faced 
or duty to be done at cost to self, men will 
draw inspiration from the name and deeds of 
Nelson.” 


And so ends this great work. Many 
lives of Nelson have been written, but 
till now there has been none which could 





be considered in any way complete or satis- 
factory. We will not say that this one is 
ideally perfect, but it goes a long way 
towards being so; and when a few slips of 
the pen—e.g., the misspelling of Fremantle’s 
name, the statement that Syracuse or 
Augusta is on the west coast of Sicily (ii. 30), 
and ‘‘ 1894” printed for 1886 (ii. 223, note) 
—have been corrected, the nineteenth cen- 
tury may flatter itself in its dying years that 
it leaves behind it an adequate memorial of 
the great admiral whose achievements ren- 
dered its dawn illustrious. 











Reports of State Trials. — New Series, 
Vol. VII. 1848 to 1850. Published 
under the Direction of the State Trials 
Committee. Edited by John E. P. 
Wallis. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

Tue seventh volume of the new ‘State 

Trials’ contains, in the body of the book, 

full reports of fifteen, and, in the appendix 

(for some inscrutable reason called ‘‘ Ap- 

pendix A”), abridged descriptions of thir- 

teen cases. The editor has performed his 
duties with his accustomed care, and the 
production of the work, as usual, does 
credit to the publishers and printers. As 
in the case of previous volumes, we feel 
that, instead of attempting the task (almost 
impossible in our small space) of sum- 
marizing the whole mass, it is wise to select 

a small number of cases which, for one 

reason or another, may have a special 

interest for the general reader. 

The first, and longest, case in the volume 
is the Queen against Smith O’Brien, 
which occupies 380 columns, or 190 pages. 
Many of our older readers will remember 
that Mr. Smith O’Brien was an Irish 
member of the Imperial Parliament, of 
distinctly anti-English proclivities, but was 
considered for a long time to be too sensible 
and well balanced a man to run into the 
extreme of trying to carry out his views by 
physical force. As that was the general 
opinion, much surprise was felt at his 
taking a course which caused him to become 
the somewhat derided hero of a short and 
easily suppressed outbreak, and to be tried, 
when captured in a cabbage garden, for 
levying war against the Queen and com- 
passing the death of Her Majesty. The 
“cabbage garden” raised an immense 
amount of ridicule, rather unaccountably, 
for there must have been fighting in 
cabbage and other gardens before, though 
historians may have overlooked the circum- 
stance. But the real source of mirth lay, 
perhaps, in the fact that we, the British 
public, felt uncommonly ‘‘jolly” at the 
quick and easy termination of the affair, 
conscious as we were that such a beginning 
of strife might have led to much graver 
consequences. ‘Mr. Punch” had his 
good-humoured fling at the rebel leader, 
remarking that it would not do to laugh at 
a man and hang him too; everybody felt 
the same thing; yet it was necessary that 
the law should declare its power, and Smith 
O’Brien underwent a nine days’ trial before 
a ‘Special Commission” at Clonmel, was 
found guilty of levying war (the count as 
to ‘‘compassing the death” having been 
withdrawn), and was sentenced to a traitor’s 
doom under the law as it then stood. The 
actual words were these :— 





‘*That you, William Smith O’Brien, be taken 
from hence to the place from whence you came, 
and be thence drawn on a hurdle to the place 
of execution, and be there hung by the neck until 
you be dead, and that afterwards your head 
shall be severed from your body, and your body 
divided into four quarters, to be disposed of as 
Her Majesty shall think fit.” 


Such was the sentence for “levying war” 
less than fifty years ago; but we may at 
once relieve the feelings of our younger 
readers who do not remember the milder 
actual result. The thoughtful editor here 
steps in totell us that the sentence was speedily 
commuted to transportation under an Act 
passed expressly for that purpose; and 
further, that Mr.O’ Brien was pardoned in 1854 
on condition of not returning to the United 
Kingdom, and was pardoned in 1856 with- 
out any condition whatever. We live in 
happier times than those in which a dozen 
or so of the principal hostile leaders were 
beheaded after every suppression of their 
outbreaks. 

It has been mentioned that the count 
as to compassing the Queen’s death was 
advanced and afterwards withdrawn; it 
must not, however, be supposed that Mr. 
O’Brien was ever thought to have any 
actual designs against Her Majesty’s life. 
The count had been inserted in the indict- 
ment in reliance on an old and barbarous 
fiction which declared an attack on the 
sovereign power of the State to be equiva- 
lent to a murderous attack on the person of 
the monarch. 

An unusual incident occurred in this 
trial—an incident indicative of the modera- 
tion and just feeling which actuated the 
most important persons engaged in it. The 
Lord Chief Justice (Blackburne, afterwards 
Trish Chancellor) had arrived at an advanced 
stage in his summing-up, when he found 
it his duty to comment on the evidence of 
one Dobbyn, who, his lordship said, had 
‘‘advanced the case on the part of the 
Crown one step further than the other 
evidence.’ To make the significance of 
this remark apparent, we may explain that 
the Crown produced ample evidence of 
violent acts, but that the defence of the 
prisoner was based on the contention that 
he perpetrated those acts to escape being 
arrested, and not with any general inten- 
tion against the Crown. This contention, 
if successful, would have ensured an 
acquittal of the crime alleged, and would 
have reduced the prisoner’s offence from 
that of levying war to something of a 
comparatively personal and insignificant 
character. But now, at the very crisis of 
the judge’s exposition, an unexpected voice 
arose in court; the prisoner’s leading 
counsel, the celebrated Whiteside (after- 
wards Lord Chief Justice of Ireland), 
startled the Bench with the words, ‘‘ Before 
your lordship proceeds further with your 
charge I ask you, as a favour, to hear 
a short application.” ‘Is it in another 
case?’ asked the judge. ‘‘No, my lord, 
in this,” answered Whiteside, who then 
requested that the Attorney-General might 
step with him “into the chamber.” The 
judges, as well as the Attorney-General 
and Mr. Whiteside, then retired to ‘the 
chamber,’’ and returned into court in a 
quarter of an hour, when the extraordinary 
application was made that the witness 
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Dobbyn might be recalled and confronted 
with a new witness, who alleged that he 
had travelled down from Dublin by the 
night mail on seeing the report of Dobbyn’s 
evidence in a newspaper. Such a request 
at such a time was so ‘‘very unusual” 
that the Chief Justice asked the Attorney- 
General’s consent before granting it; that 
consent, however, was readily given, and 
then the new witness, a man named Dalton, 
entered into a long and rather improbable 
story as to certain interviews with Dobbyn 
and others, which, if believed, would have 
negatived the evidence of Dobbyn. That 
witness, however, swore that the whole of 
Dalton’s statement was, to use the judge’s 
words in commenting on this curious con- 
flict, ‘a pure and absolute fabrication,” 
and the judge left the question of truth or 
falsehood to the jury, merely pointing out 
that if one man was believed the other must 
be entirely disbelieved. It is probable that 
this strange episode did not make any 
difference to the result of the trial, but 
it made a great difference to the feelings 
of the persons engaged in it; the 
risoner himself exclaimed impulsively, 
“T beg to make my acknowledgments to 
the Attorney-General for the concession,” 
and Mr. Whiteside said, “I think it right to 
state that the Attorney-General and Solicitor- 
General are entitled to the highest honour 
for their conduct in the administration of 
justice.” It is not too much, perhaps, to 
say that there are some eminent barristers 
who, in their eagerness to win a great case, 
would hesitate to exhibit the frank impar- 
tiality which was shown by Monahan and 
Hatchell, the Irish Attorney-General and 
Solicitor-General for the time being. The 
Irish Bar has long been renowned for the 
eloquence and spirit of its members; 
the Dobbyn-Dalton episode bears testi- 
mony to their just and honourable feelings. 

The case of Regina v. Maria Manning, 
which settled a point of law of some im- 
portance, arose out of a trial for a murder of 
the most deliberate and heartless kind, of 
which Maria Manning and her husband 
were found guilty. A man named Patrick 
0’Connor had been inveigled by the Mannings 
into their dwelling in a rather secluded 
neighbourhood in the outskirts of the metro- 
polis, and had been murdered for the sake of 
plunder and buried under the flagstones of 
the basement floor. No doubt of their guilt 
was entertained. No dream, however wild, 
of mercy could be indulged in, but Mrs. 
Manning sought refuge under a statute of 
Edward III., which enacted, in effect, that 
in trials ‘‘ amongst aliens and denizens” the 
jury should, if possible, be a jury de medietate 
lingue—in other words, half denizens (which 
here evidently meant Englishmen as distin- 
guished from foreigners) and half aliens. 
Mrs. Manning was a native of Lausanne, 
in French-speaking Switzerland, and she 
demanded a mixed jury of the kind just 
alluded to. Her request was refused at the 
trial, but the point was reserved for argu- 
ment in the Court of Criminal Appeal. If 
that Court had decided in her favour, it 
seems quite possible that she might have 
escaped the capital punishment. It is true 
that in such case she could not strictly have 
been held to be autrefois convicte, as the 
original conviction would have been null 
and void to all intents and purposes; but 





her counsel would not have admitted this, 
and the chances are that there would have 
been a long struggle, and ultimately a com- 
mutation of the sentence if the mixed jury 
had convicted. But it was not to be. Her 
application was resisted on several grounds ; 
among others, that under an Act of Queen 
Victoria a woman married to a natural-born 
subject ‘‘shall be deemed and taken to be 
herself naturalized, and have all the privileges 
and rights of a natural-born subject.” It may 
seem strange to non-legal reasoners that the 
judicial mind seized upon this argument as 
settling the case against the prisoner. To 
an ordinary intellect it might not seem that 
the loss of a foreigner’s privilege could be 
reckoned among “ privileges and rights” of 
a British subject. But the intellects of 
judges are not, perhaps, ordinary intellects, 
and it must be admitted that in thus deciding 
the whole case on asimple point of construc- 
tion their lordships avoided entering into a 
number of arguments of a more laborious 
character. These we need not enumerate in 
detail; but we cannot help mentioning as a 
forensic curiosity the Attorney - General’s 
argument that ‘‘amongst aliens and deni- 
zens” must necessarily mean “between aliens 
and denizens,’ because the original word 
was the French entre, ‘‘ which,’’ the learned 
Attorney-General said, ‘strictly means 
between.” Probably the judges could 
have reminded the Attorney-General that 
entre means among just as often as between ; 
but, as they decided on another ground, 
perhaps they did not think it worth while 
to criticize his Gallic philology. 

It may be remembered that the Queen 
against the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(described in our notice of the preceding 
volume) arose from a difference of views 
between Lord John Russell (at that time a 
Prime Minister in his novitiate) and several 
zealous clergymen of the Church of England 
as to the fitness of a certain learned 
Oxonian to be a bishop. In like manner, 
Gorham »v. the Bishop of Exeter arose from 
a difference of opinion as to the fitness of an 
accomplished mathematician of Cambridge, 
the Rev. George Cornelius Gorham, to be 
the incumbent of a Crown living. The 
Bishop of Exeter of that day, a clever and 
courageous champion of the High Church 
party, strongly disapproved of thenomination 
of Mr. Gorham to the vicarage of Brampton 
Speke in his diocese, and refused to obey 
the Crown’s command that he should com- 
plete the appointment by “instituting” its 
nominee. In justice to all persons con- 
cerned, it may be stated that the bishop did 
not allege anything against Mr. Gorham’s 
personal character, but considered him an 
unfit person on account of certain religious 
opinions ‘held and maintained” by him. 
Mr. Gorham at once took proceedings to 
obtain what he considered to be his rights, 
and the Crown’s authority prevailed against 
opposition, as in the Hampden case, though 
not exactly in the same way. It will be 
remembered that in the Hampden case the 
‘‘confirmation’’ of the appointment was 
impugned on the ground that, although 
objectors had been openly summoned and 
had appeared, the objections had not been 
heard ; the objectors appealed to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, and that Court was 
equally divided. In the Gorham case, on 
the other hand, it was the appointed person 





who had to appeal to the law, in order to 
obtain the completion of his appointment 
by institution. Mr. Gorham commenced 
proceedings in the Arches Court, and the 
Dean of Arches gave judgment against 
him. On appeal to Her Majesty in 
Council, however, the decision was reversed 
by the Judicial Committee, and the cause 
was remitted to the Arches Court “ that 
right might be done.” Without entering 
too much into legal technicalities, we may 
briefly describe the sequel. After some 
preliminary steps the question was argued, 
in effect, before the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
whether the Judicial Committee was a com- 
petent court to hear such an appeal, or 
whether it was incompetent, so that the 
reversal pronounced by it was invalid. 
The Queen’s Bench, in an elaborate judg- 
ment pronounced by Lord Campbell, decided 
that it was competent—in other words, de- 
cided against the bishop, who afterwards (as 
the editor tells us) successively moved the 
Courts of Common Pleas and Exchequer, 
but with the same result. Mr. Wallis does 
not tell us what were the exact practical 
steps which followed the defeat of the 
Bishop of Exeter. We believe that Mr. 
Gorham became incumbent of the living 
de facto as well as de jure ; in other words, 
that he enjoyed its income and performed 
its duties; but it would be interesting to 
know whether the Bishop of Exeter in- 
stituted him, whether some one else (say 
the Archbishop) had power to institute 
him and did so, or whether he held the 
living without any institution at all. 

Almost as we write, a fresh Hampden case 
has arisen. A clergyman objected on Decem- 
ber 22nd, 1896, to the confirmation of Dr. 
Temple as Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
was told, on the authority of the Queen 
against the Archbishop of Canterbury, that 
he could not be heard. His retort was neat 
and obvious: ‘‘The invitation to oppose 
which we have just heard is, in that case, 
reduced to a nullity.” We do not consider 
that it would be seemly for us to express 
any opinion as to the fitness or unfitness of 
Dr. Temple; but we have no scruple in 
expressing our opinion that the laws of this 
civilized country should be purged of shams 
and subterfuges. It is aninsult to common 
sense that persons should be summoned 
with a distinct assurance that they ‘shall 
be heard,” and should then be told that 
those who summoned them are forbidden 
by law to hear them. Was the immortal 
Bumble right in his juridical principles, 
albeit a little unfortunate in their practical 
application? Is the law ‘‘a hass” after 
all ? 








The Epic of the Fall of Man: a Comparative 
Study of Cadmon, Dante, and Milton. By 
S. Humphreys Gurteen, M.A., LL.D. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) 


‘Tx the following work,” says Mr. Gurteen 
in his preface, ‘‘ my object is to present, as 
I did in ‘ The Arthurian Epic,’ a comparative 
study of one most interesting niche in the 
poetic literature of England.” A “study” of 
‘a niche” is not a particularly happy phrase, 
nor is it solitary in its infelicity. ‘Thus, on 
another page, Mr. Gurteen talks of “the 
chaste phantasies of Ceedmon and the more 
brilliant imaginings of the blind bard” 
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seem, either in learning or in judg- 
ment is Mr. Gurteen quite equal to the 
task he undertakes. He shows no sign 
of any real comprehension of the Czd- 
monic poems and the many problems as 
to authorship they unquestionably present. 
Such investigations cannot be ignored by any 
one who deals with the poems merely as 
pieces of literature, and surely are not what 
Mr. Gurteen calls ‘‘outlying questions”’ that 
need not be touched, “ however fascinating 
or important they may be.” Clearly, if 
Czedmon is to be compared with Dante and 
with Milton, we must at least have some 
assurance to the effect that the so-called 
Ceodmonic poems are by one author and not 
by several. It cannot be very profitable to 
compare the special work of one man with a 
work that is composite, and represents the 
combined output of two or more geniuses, 
possibly of different times and places. To 
speak as if the ‘“‘Cadmonic” poems pos- 
sessed any such unity as ‘Paradise Lost’ 
is hopelessly misleading. And as to Mr. 
Gurteen’s critical faculty, let such a sentence 
as this be considered :— 

‘*Indeed, as we shall subsequently see, the 
poem as a whole will bear favourable com- 
parison in many respects with the more ela- 
borate epic of the erudite Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, and in more than one passage 
evinces a chaste and delicate line of thought, 
while the corresponding passages in Milton 
cannot fail to displease by their coarseness and 
repulsiveness. ” 


(We have taken the liberty to improve, as 
we think, Mr. Gurteen’s punctuation.) 

Still, though it is impossible to applaud 
either its scholarship or its literary in- 
sight, this volume may be of some service 
in spreading the knowledge of our Old 
English (what used to be styled Anglo- 
Saxon) poetry. At all events, it is a sign 
that there is some general interest awaken- 
ing in the earliest period of English culture 
when a book of this popular kind makes its 
appearance. Mr. Gurteen is essentially a 
caterer for ‘‘the public,” and it indicates 
a certain new affection for the past in the 
public bosom that he should provide such 
viands as these. He feels himself a genuine 
pleasure in these antique metres, and we 
shall be glad indeed if he can inspire others 
with it. He will not have laboured in vain 
if he induces any one to acquaint himself 
with the story of the Abbess Hild’s monastic 
servant and of the ‘‘rimes” that have been 
connected with his name, and certainly 
belong to his ‘‘ school.” 

And for one thing we wish heartily to 
recommend Mr. Gurteen’s volume, viz. its 
reproduction of a large number of the old 
drawings that illustrate the Junian MS. 
These alone should secure it a welcome with 
all who are not fortunate enough to possess 
the Society of Antiquaries’ volume contain- 
ing the complete set; these alone should 
make this publication a success. It may be 
mentioned that there are two of these plates 
given in a little sixpenny booklet published 
at Whitby by one inspired by the genius loci, 
and they are by themselves well worth the 
money, even if their value is not greatly 
increased by the well-meant attempt at an 
introduction to ‘‘ Cedmon ” that accompanies 
them. Mr. Gurteen gives twenty-six re- 





fifty-three, one illuminated—taking them 
from the twenty-fourth volume of the 
Archaologia, but ‘corrected and verified 
with the kind assistance of Mr. Horace 
Hart, Controller of the University Press at 
Oxford.” 

We will now point out a few matters 
for Mr. Gurteen’s consideration, should 
his volume reach a second edition, as 
we hope for the sake of these drawings 
at least that it may do. He should not 
state boldly, as he does, that Hrothgar 
was ‘King of the Danes in the North 
of England,” or’ that Beowulf and his 
men ‘‘see in the distance their native 
clifis—the well-known headlands of the 
Anglian coast.’ He should not write, 
so far as grammar goes, to say nothing 
else, ‘‘ Milton’s poetic narrative of the 
Creation and Fall are in possession of the 
imagination of the average amateur theo- 
logian.”” He should not assert or imply 
that Milton’s sole, or at least first, object 
in composing ‘Paradise Lost’ was ‘to 
immortalize himself,” and that the O.E. 
poet was entirely disinterested and didactic. 
He should warily revise such curious state- 
ments as that 
‘most of the peculiarities of modern English 
speech in this respect [i.e., in the matter of pro- 
nunciation], which at first seem to court the 
criticism of those who are not of English birth, 
belong legitimately to the English nation as 
heirlooms of its Anglo-Saxon ancestry, and can 
be shown to be correct on strict philological 
lines, ”— 
or that 
‘*his [Ceedmon’s] ‘Fall of Man’ is the only 
poem so far discovered that could be supposed 
for a single moment to have influenced Milton’s 
brilliant and powerful imagination, ”— 
or 
‘“‘This annuity [the one provided for Miss 
Elstob by her friends] was assumed by Queen 
Caroline, who was pleased to continue it until 
her own death.” 

Also he might perhaps reduce such a centi- 
pede as 
Yor in the stead of rebel victory and princely power 


to the normal length. 








The History of the City of Rome in the Middle 
Ages. By Ferdinand Gregorovius. Trans- 
lated from the Fourth German Edition by 
Annie Hamilton. Vol. III. (Bell & 
Sons.) 


Tue first two volumes of ‘ The History of the 
City of Rome’ (reviewed in the Atheneum, 
March 16th, 1895) terminated with the coro- 
nation of Charlemagne, a.p. 800; the one 
before us continues the history during the 
couple of succeeding centuries. It opens 
with the anticipation of the fairest prospects 
for the city and the welfare of humanity :— 


“The great tradition of the Orbis terrarum, 
or of the unity of the world, formerly the 
political end and aim of the Roman Empire of 
the Cesars, which arose contemporarily with 
Christianity, was revived in the age of Charles 
the Great. This age transformed the ancient 
Imperium into the Western monarchy, which 
found its inmost bond of adhesion in the prin- 
ciple of the Christian religion. Charles was the 
Moses of the Middle Ages, who successfully led 
mankind through the deserts of barbarism, and 
bestowed on them a new code of political, eccle- 





establish the new federation of nations in the 
form of a Christian republic.” 


This and the following passage indicate 
the splendid dream which it was hoped would 
be realized by the union of the Church and 
the Empire :— 

‘*Who can deny that the idea of a sacred 

metropolis, a temple of eternal peace in the 
midst of struggling humanity, a universal 
asylum of culture, of law, and of reconciliation, 
is great and admirable? Had the institution 
of the Papacy but remained void of ambition 
and worldly desire, had it escaped dogmatic 
stagnation, and advanced with the development 
of a widening life, with the social forces of the 
world and the discoveries of toil and culture, 
it would have constituted almost the highest 
cosmic form, in which mankind should have 
seen the expression of its unity and harmony. 
However, after the expiration of itstirst and most 
glorious period, the Papacy became the essenti- 
ally retarding principle in the drama of history. 
The greatest idea latent in the Church never 
attained fulfilment; but that it had once 
existed in the Papacy serves to make the 
Papacy the most venerable of all institutions 
which history has beheld, and that the city of 
Rome was the classic receptacle of this idea 
suffices to secure for her the everlasting love of 
mankind.” 
It is to be feared that a lofty ideal such as 
this can never exist, save in the mental 
domain of the student. That it was the 
aspiration of pious souls here and there 
during the ninth and tenth centuries is, 
perhaps, the one consoling reflection which 
may be suggested in contemplating this 
troublous period of the city’s history. 

Rome and the Campania in those two 
centuries appear to have been spared no 
form of human misery and degradation. 
From the highest to the lowest, whether 
laic or clergy, the only form of religion was 
that of a gross superstition. Courage had 
died out in the race; Saracens and Hun- 
garians slew men as butchers slaughter 
sheep. Yet when there were no German 
soldiers to overawe the populace its passions 
would suddenly blaze into massacre and 
wreckage. Licence and ferocity went unre- 
strained ; adultery and incest, robbery and 
murder, were of common occurrence, though 
with regard to the last-mentioned crime, 
when the victim belonged to the higher 
orders of the clergy or was a Pope, it 
often assumed the less sanguinary form of 
poisoning. The ignorance of the clergy was 
general throughout Italy, and still more 
marked in Rome. The Gallic bishops in 

the tenth century at Rheims declared that 
‘*there is no one at present in Rome who has 
studied the sciences, without a knowledge of 
which, as it is written, a man_ is incapable 
of being even a door-keeper. The ignorance 
of other priests is in some degree pardonable 
when compared with that of the Bishop of 
Rome. In the Bishop of Rome, however, 
ignorance is not to be endured, since he has to 
judge in matters of faith, mode of life, and dis- 
cipline, the clergy, and in short the Universal 
Catholic Church.” 

If, however, learning was extinct in 
Rome, Gregorovius points out that it was 
still cultivated in the West :— 

‘* Learning seems occasionally to flow in 
secret channels below the surface of history, 
coming to light unexpectedly in an apparently 
erratic manner, and, like a spring, quickening 
a succession of minds into life. When the 
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intellectual life of Charles’s age seemed to have 

rished under a fresh inroad of barbarism, 
Germany and England suddenly became centres 
of a new intellectual movement, and the reform 
of monasticism issued from France.” 

At the same time the author does not 
omit to point out that while in Rome it 
might have been difficult to find a scholar 
who could distinguish by name the statues 
of poets and sages which then stood, black 
and mutilated, in the ruinous Forum of 
Trajan, learning was still cultivated at the 
monastery of Monte Casino, where the illus- 
trious Bertarius then reigned as abbot. 

The root of the disorder was the sheer in- 
capacity of the Popes for temporal govern- 
ment, yet it was for this they were always 
hankering and intriguing. The rare and 
hasty visits of the Emperor gave them the 
desired opportunity, of which they were 
unable to avail themselves, and consequently 
were obliged to be constantly flying to him 
for protection. As the result of their in- 
ability to maintain order in the city the 
author points out what happened at the 
death of the Popes :— 

‘‘He [the newly elected Pope] found the 
treasure chambers of the palace completely 
empty. The custom had long since arisen that, 
on the death of a Pope, his servants and the 
populace should fall on the apartments of the 
dead and plunder, not his private rooms alone, 
but the entire palace, and should carry off every- 
thing that came to hand—gold, silver, costly 
stuffs, and precious stones. The curious con- 
dition of anarchy into which Rome was thrown 
on the death of each Pope in succession gave 
occasion to excesses such as these. The decease 
of the ruler invariably called forth extravagant 
joy among the people. The ship of Peter had 
been stranded, the cargo left ownerless to be 
the prey of the public. The like happened on 
the death of bishops, whether in the city or 
country ; the episcopal dwellings were sacked 
in the same way. The princely splendour with 
which the bishops were surrounded was un- 
doubtedly at open variance with the principles 
of Christianity. These prelates lived in sump- 
tuous dwellings, resplendent in gold, purple, 
and velvet. They dined like princes on vessels 
of gold. They sipped their wine out of costly 
goblets or drinking horns. Their basilicas were 
smothered in dust, but their ample obb or 
wine vessels were resplendent with paintings. 

As at the banquet of Trimalchio, their senses 
were gratified with the spectacle of beautiful 
dancing girls and the ‘symphonies’ of musicians. 
They slept on silken pillows, and on beds 
artistically inlaid with gold, in the arms of their 
paramours, leaving their vassals, coloni, and 
slaves to look after the requirements of their 
court. They played at dice, hunted, and shot 
witha bow. They left the altar, after celebrating 
mass, with spurs on their feet, a dagger at their 
side, to mount their horses—saddled Saxon 
fashion and furnished with gilt bridles—to fly 
their falcons.” 


When the possession of office and power 
offered such free scope for the gratification 
of their appetites, it naturally followed that 
passionate and uncultured men were not 
scrupulous in the means they employed to 
secure the coveted prizes. 

‘*St. Peter’s Chair became the prey of the 
nobles, and was occupied by a series of Popes 
in such quick succession that scarcely had they 
ascended it before they sank into a bloody 
grave. The Papacy, which under Nicholas, 
Adrian, and still more under John the Eighth, 
had risen to lofty aims, sank in the midst of the 
general political disruption to the lowest depths. 
A thousand spoilers laid hands on the eccle- 
siastical State, while the spiritual power of the 





Pope itself sank into little more than an empty 
title. Sinister darkness brooded over Rome, 
scarcely relieved by the doubtful glimmers 
which ancient chroniclers let fall upon this 
terrible period. A fearful scene is disclosed : 
violent barons calling themselves consuls or 
senators ; rising from amongst them brutal or 
wretched Popes ; beautiful, fierce, and debauched 
women ; shadowy emperors who come, struggle, 
and disappear—all pass before the sight in 
tumultuous haste......Pope Stephen [VI.] dis- 
graced the history of the Papacy by a scene 
of barbarity such as no other period has wit- 
nessed. It was ordained that a solemn trial of 
Formosus [Stephen’s predecessor at one remove] 
should be held, and the dead was summoned to 
appear in person before the tribunal of a Synod. 
It was February or March, 897. The Emperor 
Lambert himself, with his mother, had come 
to Rome, where he now ruled as sovereign. 
The cardinals, bishops, and many ecclesiastical] 
dignitaries were assembled. The corpse of the 
Pope, taken from the grave where it had lain 
eight months, and clad in pontifical vestments, 
was placed upon a throne in the council chamber. 
The advocate of Pope Stephen arose, and 
turning to the ghastly mummy, beside which 
a trembling deacon stood as counsel, brought 
forward the accusations ; and the living Pope, in 
his insane fury, asked the dead: ‘ Why hast 
thou in thine ambition usurped the Apostolic 
seat, thou who previously wast only Bishop of 
Portus?’ The counsel of Formosus, if terror 
allowed him to speak, advanced no defence. 
The dead was judged and convicted ; the Synod 
signed the act of his deposition, pronounced 
sentence of condemnation upon him, and 
decreed that all the clergy ordained by For- 
mosus should be ordained anew. The Papal 
vestments were torn from the mummy; the 
three fingers of the right hand, with which the 
Latins bestowed the benediction, were cut off ; 
with barbarous shrieks the dead man was dragged 
from the hall through the streets, and thrown 
amidst the rush of the yelling rabble into the 
Tiber.” 

In this, as in the preceding volumes, we 
find some graphic descriptions of the monu- 
ments referred to in relation with the his- 
torical events with which they are connected. 
Gregorovius’s knowledge and appreciation of 
art were far above those of the average his- 
torian. They were no second-hand “padding”’ 
got up for the occasion, but were genuine 
and founded on a cultivated taste. And, need- 
less to say, his familiarity with the monu- 


-ments and all the artistic remains of ancient 


Rome was exhaustive. Such few monu- 
ments (all churches) belonging to these two 
centuries as still exist he, of course, places 
on a much lower level than those belonging 
to the earlier Christian period. He points 
out that while 

‘‘in the age of the Borgias and the Medicis 
moral corruption was veiled by an outward 
show of classic culture, the vices of the Church 
being hidden behind the tapestries of Raffaelle, 
in the tenth century all show of outward beauty 
was unknown.” 

One might hazard the suggestion that the 
horror of those terrible times did at last find 
artistic expression, but at the distance of 
five centuries after the events. The tradi- 
tion of the hideous saturnalia of blood and 
crime would linger long in the popular 
imagination, and would not have been 
unknown to the artists working at Rome in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. With- 
out pretending that Pollaiuolo intended his 
‘Gladiators’ to be a typical representation 
of Rome in the tenth century, yet it may be 
advanced that the orgy of blind rage and 
ferocity which is the subject of the well- 





known engraving aptly illustrates that 
dreadful epoch. Sothemotive of the drawing 
by the same master in the Hertford House 
Collection might well portray a scene of 
agony and despair which would have been 
no uncommon event in the fortress palaces 
of medieval Rome. The legends would 
have been dimly floating in the mind of 
the artist, till, by a sudden inspiration, he 
would fix them in indelible form by 
means of his burin or pencil. Motives of 
similar derivation might be traced in 
Signorelli’s frescoes at Orvieto. Raphael’s 
pictures in the Stanze representing events 
in the life of Leo IV., such as the 
‘Incendio del Borgo,’ will be recalled by 
the reader. Here the history of the time is 
depicted from an official point of view. 
Hence its real degradation is overlooked ; 
besides, the benign serenity of Raphael’s 
nature influenced his treatment of even 
tragic subjects. The sentiment of graceful 
presentation never deserted him. Motives 
of sanguinary violence or brutal lust he 
simply ignored. But when Buonarotti dis- 
played the tragedy of human history on the 
walls of the Sistine Chapel, he may not 
have forgotten the unspeakable iniquities 
transacted on the very spot where he 
was working. To him, as he sat at 
night in his dark and solitary studio, 
evolving the conceptions which were 
to form the subjects of the Sistine 
frescoes, the woes and trials of God’s 
chosen people would evoke memories of 
the infinite sorrows of his own race. In 
the tragedy of his country he himself had 
been an actor, he had fought and lost, and 
in the bitterness of exile would have brooded 
over the apparently never-ending story of 
Italy’s defeat and shame. The Bible and 
Dante were the books with which he had 
saturated his mind, and in both he found 
sin and suffering following each other in 
ceaseless succession. The record of history 
presented to his sombre imagination one 
long blood-stained roll of iniquity, trium- 
phant for a moment, cut down, and then 
condemned to aneternity of torment. Thus 
when designing the Deluge, the Haman, the 
Holofernes, the lamenting Jeremiah, or the 
agonies of the condemned of the Last Judg- 
ment he had but to glance back at the 
legends of medieval Rome to give actuality 
and precision to his painted stories. That 
he intentionally translated the episodes of 
the tenth century Pandemonium into six- 
teenth century form, presented in colours not 
less lurid, may not be asserted ; but that the 
traditions of those earlier times influenced 
his artistic conceptions, and formed, as it 
were, a standpoint from which he surveyed 
the current of the history of humanity, can 
scarcely be doubted. 








Englische Geschichte im achtzehnten Jahr- 
hundert. Von Wolfgang Michael. Vol. I. 
(Leipzig, Voss.) 

Tur labours of such men as Pauli and 

Lappenberg, Ranke and Gneist, in the field 

of English history have been as cordially 

acknowledged in this country as in their 
own. Prof. Michael will obtain an honoured 
place among them should the whole of his 

‘English History in the Eighteenth Cen- 

tury’ be as good as the present instal- 

ment, 
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He has worked at his task with true 
German thoroughness. Two years were 
spent by him in studying the documents 
which are preserved in the British Museum 
and our Record Office. The official reports 
of Hoffmann, the Austrian Resident in Lon- 
don, he examined at the State Paper Office 
in Vienna, and those of Bonet, who filled 
the like position for Prussia, he read in the 
Secret Archives at Berlin. He has also 
made good use of the State papers which 
are treasured at Hanover. He acknow- 
ledges in a short preface how freely he 
was allowed to pursue his researches both 
in this country and his own, and he adds 
that many documents which required long 
examination were forwarded from Berlin 
and Hanover to the library of Freiburg 
University, in which he is a professor, and 
were left at his disposal there during several 
months. The preface ends with the author's 
view of the scope and character of his work : 

‘* There are periods in English history bearing 
nocomparison as regards greatevents and famous 
names with that which I have treated. The 
reader of this book must not expect to find in 
it portraits of mighty men or descriptions of 
brilliant deeds. The glorious epoch which 
England passed through in relation to the war 
of the Spanish succession is closed. Some 
heroes move among her people like the shadows 
of a great age which has vanished. The living 
men were clearly resting on the laurels of their 
sires. Not one of them rises above his sur- 
roundings to such a supreme position as to be 
the centre and hero of the story. The hero of 
it is the collective English people with their 
indefatigable striving after power, wealth, and 
freedom. In the end the characteristics of par- 
ticular individuals can be recognized in the 
nation itself.” 

This volume, though marked by an excel- 
lent spirit and a most readable style, does 
not afford an adequate notion of the author’s 
‘design. He purposes setting forth what re- 
lates to the business of life, as well as to home 
and foreign politics, the law and the Consti- 
tution, science, art, and literature. Here, 
however, he confines himself to showing 
how the English Constitution was evolved 
and consolidated till it became worthy of a 
free people and fitted for envy and imitation 
at the accession of the house of Brunswick, 
when the dynasty of the Georges began to 
reign in virtue of a Parliamentary title and 
the government of the country by the nation 
through Parliament was finally placed be- 
yond question of overthrow. 

The whole of the first book in this volume 
is retrospective. It embraces the period when 
England was under Roman dominion to the 
Revolution in 1688, and must have been 
composed for German rather than for Eng- 
lish readers. Yet the summary is good, 
and evinces thorough familiarity with the 
subject. Prof. Michael makes the preg- 
nant suggestion that the development of 
Ireland and Scotland as independent 
nationalities would not have occurred had 
the Romans conquered those parts of Britain 
as completely as they did the Southern one, 
the Teutonic invaders never attempting to 
advance beyond the halting-place of the 
Romans. 

No part of the introductory sketch is 
better written than that which deals with 
the reign of Elizabeth. In Prof. Michael’s 
eyes the English queen holds the place 
which Czesar does in the pages of Mommsen 





and William III. in those of Macaulay. 
He sums up her desires and deeds in as 
fine and flowing a style as they employed. 
He tells the story of the Armada in a con- 
densed yet most effective form, noting what 
many forget, that the Armada was shattered 
beyond redemption by the English ships 
before the storm arose which converted 
defeat into a catastrophe. He states, 
moreover, whet is equally worthy of 
remembrance, that the victory had a 
significance for the rest of the world as 
well as for England, as it ensured the 
triumph of Protestantism. But the event 
was also a turning-point in English history. 
He holds that 


“an entire policy for the future was deter- 
mined when it was settled to meet the Spanish 
attack, not on land, but on the sea. The great- 
ness of English commerce, which the first of 
the Tudors had fostered, dates from this time. 
Encouragement of maritime interests bore good 
fruit. The line was not then distinctly drawn 
between merchant ships and men-of-war, and 
the merchantmen were at the orders of the 
queen during hostilities. These merchantmen 
did splendid service against the Armada. Eliza- 
beth was indefatigable in furthering commerce ; 
she conferred privileges upon the trade guilds 
and tried to induce foreigners to join them. In- 
dustry advanced with commerce, and riches 
and luxury were diffused over the land to an 
unheard-of extent. It was at this period, when 
the nation was ruled by a queen after its own 
heart, pluming itself upon its place in the world, 
and feeling conscious of its power, that the intel- 
lectual life of England attained an unforeseen 
elevation ; for the age of Elizabeth was also that 
of Shakspeare.” 

Prof. Michael understands and celebrates 
the Revolution of 1688 as fully as the great 
reign of Elizabeth. He writes that 
‘*the English are perfectly justified in speaking of 
their ‘glorious Revolution.’ The import of the 
transformation is not lessened by its bloodless 
character, because this was due to the unanimity 
prevailing among the people. The greatness of 
the event consisted in the moderation displayed. 
Thenation showed itself master of its owndestiny 
by determining not to suffer again, at the hand 
of a despotic government, the loss of the benefits 
for which it had struggled during many years, 
among them being the free exercise of its Pro- 
testant faith and of its political rights ; yet it 
proceeded to change the old order while 
retaining what it had acquired, acting as if 
heedless of consequences, yet circumspectly, 
displacing the king and all his mischievous 
innovations in such a manner, however, as to 
base the kingly office upon the nation’s will.” 

After the Revolution, the war of the 
Spanish succession was the most important 
European act in which England played a 
leading part, with the result, in Prof. 
Michael’s opinion, of obtaining the position 
among the nations which she has held since 
then. Queen Anne is generally supposed 
to have exercised as much authority in the 
conduct of affairs as the preceding Stuarts, 
and the influence of favourites is held to 
have guided her; yet it is clearly shown in 
this volume that public opinion had more 
power during her reign than has been attri- 
buted to it, and the queen’s dismissal of her 
Whig advisers, and the summoning of Tories 
to her council, were in perfect accordance with 
the hopes and aims of the people. Those 
who had votes sent Tory members to Par- 
liament to support a Tory administration, 
and the mob, which had a loud voice and 
hands ready to smite, bawled for Church and 





State, and belaboured those who refused to 
do likewise. Sacheverell, the scourge of the 
Whigs, was undoubtedly the favourite of the 
mob. 

With the advent of George I. the in. 
terest of Prof. Michael’s narrative increases, 
as much of the information is novel. He 
publishes at p. 374 some verses in French 
written after Anne’s death, which Bonet, 
the Prussian Resident, forwarded to his 
Government. They are preserved in the 
Secret Archives at Berlin, and their sub- 
stance is that, if Queen Anne had lived six 
months longer, the Protestants would have 
been in a sorry plight. 

No one has placed in a clearer light than 
Prof. Michael the predominant feeling in 
Hanover when the Elector was summoned 
to wear the English crown. Neither he 
nor his courtiers had the slightest notion 
of the real differences between Hanover 
and England. Both thought that the 
electorate had annexed the kingdom, or 
that the form of government in the little 
German state did not differ essentially 
from that in the island realm; but they 
knew that England was far the richer, 
and the Court, as Prof. Michael notes, 
migrated in a body to the El Dorado. All 
of them, from the king downwards, were 
bitterly disappointed when they learned that 
they could not dip their hands at will into 
the Treasury, and that, by the Act of 
Settlement, foreigners were excluded from 
the service and pay of the State. George I. 
did retain some of his German favourites, 
but he paid them with Hanoverian coin; 
and Prof. Michael maintains, on the autho- 
rity of Bonet and Bothmer, that the pay- 
ments out of the Civil List were made to 
British subjects exclusively. Baron Schiitz 
was the single German who filled an office 
at Court, and, as he had been born on 
British soil, he considered himself entitled 
to the rights of a double nationality. 

The picture of George I. in this volume 
has the character of having been drawn 
from the life :— 

‘* George I. was of middle height and without 
anything kingly in his appearance. His por- 
traits show us two eyes staring into vacancy 
out of a full and broad forehead. Moreover he 
had no feature which lent life and expression 
to his countenance. His nose was large and 
broad and his mouth was ugly, and without a 
vestige of the moustache which it was then the 
fashion to wear. All his features, surrounded 
by a dark wig, might have been taken for those 
of a woman had it not been for their repulsive 
harshness and sternness, betraying a heartless 
and selfish man. The king’s intellectual gifts 
were not wholly despicable. None of his clever 
mother’s traits had been transmitted to him; 
yet he possessed a simple understanding which 
sufficed for the production of a certain measure 
of ideas, according to which he formed his 
opinion in all cases. Being slow in thought 
and action, he was always on his guard against 
hasty decisions. It is noteworthy, yet in perfect 
accordance with his environment, how the king 
effaced himself behind his ministers in all political 
concerns. He was at one with them at bottom ; 
consequently he permitted them to act as they 
deemed for the best. It cannot be truthfully 
said of him that he was always jealously on the 
watch for the possession and exercise of power. 
He was obviously conscious of thelimits of hisown 
capacity. He avoided speaking in public, even 


when he could have spoken French, of which 
he had acquired an adequate mastery. But the 
right word did not occur to him at the moment. 
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It was in private circles only, where he could 
be jovial and at ease after his own fashion, that 
he sometimes succeeded in making pointed and 
telling remarks. Foreign ambassadors were 
never denied an audience by him. Quite as 
rarely, however, did he let fall from his lips a 
conclusive answer.” 

The picture of the king’s life, prepared 
from the reports of Bonet and others, is 
graphically drawn by Prof. Michael. It is 
shown how he dined alone at 2 o’clock, and 
would not give audience to a minister after 
dinner ; how he presided at the opening of 
Parliament, when a speech was delivered 
in his name, of which he did not understand 
a word; how he attended service at St. 
James’s Chapel without having the slightest 
notion of the ritual or the import of the 
sermon. When the rebellion of 1715 was 
crushed, he was the most merciless man in 
the kingdom. Perhaps he shared the sur- 

rise expressed by the Prussian Resident 
Sant, that the rack could not be applied to 
the Jacobites. Prof. Michael considers that 
he wished every leader in the rising to be 
executed. 

It is amusing to read how, to use the 
Professor’s words, ‘‘George thought as 
elector and acted as king.” When 
Hanover, Prussia, and Denmark were 
leagued against Charles XII. of Sweden, 
George I. cleverly manouvred to make 
the English fleet fight against a power 
with which England was at peace. This 
lamentable episode in our history has never 
before been told in such detail and with 
equal effect. 

Several errors ought to be corrected and 
some statements authenticated. At p. 73 
“burh” should be burg ; p. 145, ‘‘ Kische” 
should be Kirche ; p. 152, ‘‘sehwand” should 
be gewand; p. 186, “Graf Cornwath”’ 
should be Graf Carnwarth; at p. 458 Bonet 
is given as the authority for the statement 
that 500/. a year was paid to the poor peers 
in the reign of Anne, a statement which is 
both new and incorrect; in a note at p. 500 
“Thorton” is printed instead of Thornton ; 
at p. 510 “die Bank von London” should 
be die Bank von England; at p. 531 ‘‘ Groom 
of the stool” is a misprint for Groom of the 
Stole; p. 534, “sinp” shovld be sind; at 
p. 554 warming-pan is rendered ‘“ Warm- 
flasche,” a better rendering would be 
‘“‘Wirmpfanne”; at p. 700 “ treibendeu ” 
is an obvious misprint for tretbenden. A 
few words are German newspaper slang, 
and these offend us the more because Prof. 
Michael’s German is so good on the whole, 
and so free from the besetting drawbacks 
of German prose, that it recalls Lessing. 
Both as writer and historian he has made 
an excellent and praiseworthy beginning, 
and the present volume has the further 
attraction of an elaborate index. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Guavas the Tinner. By 8S. Baring-Gould. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
Tuerz is a kind of flavour about this book 
which alone elevates it far above the ordi- 
nary novel, quite apart from any particular 
merit in the story. The curious aloofness of 
these miners from the generality of English 
people, and the convincing manner in which 
the author throws the reader amongst them 
and makes them perfectly natural, perhaps 





account for this flavour of plausible sin- 
gularity ; but it is a hard task to define it. 
The story itself has a grandeur in harmony 
with the wild and rugged scenery which is 
its setting. Isolt, with her cold and pas- 
sionate nature, is a most haunting figure, 
and her mysterious appearances are very 
dramatic. The hero in a different way is 
equally fine— distinguished by a silence 
and a strenuous self-mastery at once 
pathetic and magnificent. It seems 
almost unfair in such a book to select a 
purple patch, but it is impossible not to 
dwell on the terrible scene in the disused 
mine where Guavas is all but done to 
death in dark and silent forgetfulness. 
On one point we are in doubt. It is not 
meant as a criticism of the story, which it 
would be absurd to tie down to historical 
accuracy, but Mr. Baring-Gould is generally 
so exact that it would be interesting to 
know if he has any warrant for introducing 
Jews in Cornwall in the time of Elizabeth. 
It is generally supposed that they were not 
allowed anywhere in England before Crom- 
well’s time after their first expulsion from 
the kingdom. 





Christine of the Hills. 
(Innes & Co.) 
Mr. PemBerton here deserts his accustomed 
subject of extraordinary adventure for the 
quieter matters connected with the human 
heart. But the change of method is not 
very successful. Like some of the greatest 
writers of tales of adventure, he does not 
seem able to look at human beings except 
from the outside; as actors his characters 
are admirable, but when it comes to entering 
into their real being, to presenting them as 
individual sentient creatures, he fails. Chris- 
tine Mr. Pemberton hardly seems to have 
realized at all, at any rate he fails in making 
us realize her. She passes through various 
phases which are vivid enough; but what 
the real Christine thought of it all or what 
she was really like is never properly brought 
out. The most careful attempt at a cha- 
racter sketch in the book is that of the 
narrator, the old foster-father of Christine, 
who is a strange mixture of covetousness 
and of real love for his charge. But it is 
our impression, though it may be a piece 
of hypercriticism, that his covetousness is 
somewhat too crudely rendered—it seems 
hardly possible that a man would volun- 
tarily reveal such depths of cunning greed. 


By Max Pemberton. 





The Career of Claudia. By F. M. Peard. 
(Bentley & Son.) 
Miss Pearp, whose writings are associated 
so closely with the young girl, could hardly 
be expected to overlook a late development 
of the species. It is, however, safe to say 
that in her hands the ‘‘New Woman”— 
who, by the way, is already old-fashioned— 
is as harmless as she is conventional. 
Claudia, indeed, is only twenty, and her 
‘‘newness”’ consists principally in spelling 
‘“ Woman,” by which she means herself, 
and ‘Career,’’ by which she means her 
own, in capital letters, and in considering 
nothing and nobody else. This self-absorp- 
tion, however, combined as it is with a 
frank rudeness to those who wish to be 
kind to her and a determination to ride her 
bicycle in and out of season, is largely due 





to her youth, and is considerably modified 
by experiences that are in no way “new” 
and of far more importance to a woman 
than the career of a landscape gardener. 
Claudia’s education is of a decidedly humi- 
liating character; but she remains wonder- 
fully self-contained, and not half so grateful 
as she should be for an affection which it is 
astonishing she should ever have evoked, 
and which she finally condescends to accept. 
She is none the less a not unlovable cha- 
racter, and certainly a more natural one 
than Miss Arbuthnot, though her attractions 
are far surpassed by those of two of her 
elderly and slightly despised cousins. The 
story is told with animation and pervaded 
by a pleasant, wholesome spirit, which 
should make it very welcome to the girl 
readers for whom it is obviously written. 





St. Eva. By Amelia Pain. (Osgood, McIlvaine 
& Co.) 

A srory adorned with a frontispiece by Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones has, of necessity, a 
claim upon the respectful attention of the 
critic. But ‘St. Eva’ in addition has merits 
of its own. The author writes really good 
English, and the characters, especially the 
minor ones, are admirably and distinctively 
drawn. The heroine’s girlhood at Spring- 
field is alive (if such an expression be in 
this case permissible) with the dreary exist- 
ence peculiar to a country-town villa, stand- 
ing back behind a wooden gate and gravel 
sweep, whose widowed owner keeps “ only 
one carriage, and utility decided it a 
brougham.” The girl’s introduction to life 
under the kindly patronage of Mrs. Maynard 
Rowe, her pleasant friendliness with the 
Gurdons, and the first dawnings of her 
feeling for Seaford, all prove the author 
to be a careful observer of human nature 
in its ordinary pains and pleasures. Even 
the tragedy in St. Eva’s story is handled 
with restraint up to a point. We do not 
feel convinced that such a sensitive nature 
would not have shrunk more decidedly 
before Seaford’s wooing; but while we 
admit his excellence as a type, we do not 
recognize his attraction so fully as is in- 
tended. St. Eva is in most respects a 
charming creation, but a little spoilt by 
a conventional note of estheticism, begin- 
ning with the lute and the hat-strings and 
culminating in the final catastrophe, which, 
to our thinking, goes far to mar an other- 
wise pretty and pathetic story. The end, 
we are convinced, would have been different 
and more lifelike had Mrs. Pain moulded 
her heroine less conscientiously upon the 
lines of the canvas, and trusted rather to 
her own conception of serious girlhood in 
the flesh. 





Beyond the Pale. By B. M. Croker. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 
Mrs. Croxer’s Irish stories have a life anda 
freshness of their own which go far to atone 
for the occasional slipshod carelessness of 
her style and the strong family likeness 
of her heroines. The present one is first 
introduced to us as a Cinderella, the hardly 
used stepchild of a horse-dealer and the 
breaker-in of his young horses. ‘‘ Galloping 
Jerry”’ is none the less the first lady in the 
county, the descendant of kings, and more 
lately of owners of half the country round. 
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Perhaps it is the proud consciousness of her 
descent that preserves her from the con- 
tamination of her surroundings, and enables 
her, when occasion arises, to appear with 
ease and dignity in a satin ball dress, 
thereby enforcing the recognition of her 
eee which the ladies, at all events, 
ve denied her in the hunting field. But 
wherever she is placed Miss 0’ Bierne holds 
our sympathies, and, in every sense of the 
word, overrides our criticism. We cordially 
rejoice when the fairy prince is raised up to 
restore her, with much ingenuity of detail, 
to her ancestral halls. That Denis Money 
is in reality a descendant of one of the 
O’Bierne serfs is a humorous point, but one 
that does not appeal so keenly to us as 
to Miss Narcissa Dwyer, Jerry’s delightful 
godmother, who, with her sister, lives prin- 
cipally upon the pride of birth and past 
possessions. Needless to say that the Irish 
“nent! are handled with a pathos and 
umour that have already made the author’s 
reputation, and the ‘‘ Emerald Isle’’ itself 
comes in for the usual share of her affec- 
tionate appreciation. 


By M. E. Le Clerc. 





Sworn Allies. 
& Blackett.) 
_ Tue author has selected a title quite unsug- 
gestive of her story; but the latter is none 
the less decidedly readable. Her success, 
such as it is, lies not in the unlikely alliance 
between Robert Warburton and Mr. Bragg, 
or rather in the corruption of a respectable 
country-town solicitor by an outside broker 
of obvious untrustworthiness, but in the 
delightful picture that she gives us of Mrs. 
Warburton’s brothers and sisters. The Joyces 
are Irish, and as fresh as their own Atlantic 
breezes. We can spare a little sympathy 
for Robert’s horror of the shrieking parrot 
and the yapping terriers; but the majority 
of it is certainly claimed by the young owners 
of these, when on their grandfather’s death 
they are removed from the happy freedom 
of their life in Donegal to the uncongenial 
shelter of their brother-in-law’s English roof. 
How, for the sake of one another and of the 
sister who has had the misfortune to marry 
an Englishman, they comport themselves 
under these and subsequent serious mis- 
fortunes, is told in a truly Irish combina- 
tion of pathos and lightness of heart. 
Robert’s downfall astonishes us as entirely 
as it does the family whose little irre- 
gularities are such a pain to him; and we 
scarcely blame the author for her use of the 
conventional railway accident as the only 
possible way out of the dilemma. 


An Australian Duchess. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


AvsTRALi4 is, we all know, a land of para- 
doxes :— 


**Quick as thought the boy twisted himself 
free, jumped on to his horse, and seizing the 
whip that hung at his saddle-bow, he caught 
the fellow’s collar with his left hand, and, with 
a dexterity born of long practice, brought the 
whistling lash again and again across the man’s 
body and face ; then tired, he flung him bleed- 
ing and blinded from him, exclaiming as he 
looked with flashing eyes at the other men, who 
had risen and were standing round: ‘ Dare to 
touch me, any of you, again, and you know 
what you may expect.’” 


This promising boy turns out to be a girl 
dressed in male attire, riding astride, one of 


(Hurst 





By Amyot Sagon. 





the most skilful stock-riders in the district. 
She subsequently marries another stock- 
rider, a youth fresh from England, upon 
whom the dukedom of Rivesdale de- 
volves. In due course he and his bride 
most reluctantly return to England, where 
we find our heroine endowed with every 
grace and feminine fascination, worshipped 
and admired by all who approach her, more 
especially by one of her husband’s aristo- 
cratic friends, who steals her diamonds. The 
author is more at home on the ‘‘ Blue Creek 
run” than he is in Park Lane and Gros- 
venor Square. Some of the scenes on the 
other side of the world are well described, 
and two or three of the characters are fairly 
well drawn. 


From Grub to Butterfly. By Joseph Forster. 
(Ward & Downey.) 
Tr is difficult to say that the transition ex- 
pressed in the title of Mr. Joseph Forster’s 
novel is edifying. A girl who cleans door- 
steps in Walworth ultimately becomes a 
popular danseuse, and wife of ‘the Hon. 
Algernon Wildby, the eldest son of the 
Karl of Cranes”; though it is not said 
why the young gentleman is deprived of 
the courtesy title usually enjoyed by an 
earl’s eldest son. The intervening stages 
in her career are represented by her mar- 
riage to a drunkard and her connexion 
with a swindler. In other respects the story 
is characterized by more pleasing incidents. 
The heroine is described as evoking some 
of the best qualities in the men she meets, 
and her amiability and charm enable the 
author to indulge a happy turn for sketch- 
ing the brighter colours of human character. 
She is almost 
A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food. 

Were Mr. Joseph Forster’s story better 
written it might almost be compared with 
a well-known anonymous novel entitled 
‘Violet; or, the Danseuse,’ the authorship 
of which has been attributed to a daughter 
of the first Lord Brougham. 


The Sound of a Voice. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


A cuILp who recognizes the voice of a man, 
and who in later years identifies him as the 
murderer of her guardian, forms the heroine 
of a romance which, though carefully written, 
is too sensational to be satisfactory. Where 
the writer describes scenes that she knows 
there is some interest to be found. The 
final scene is practically impossible, and is 
not in keeping with the design of the story. 


By Linda Gardiner. 








CHINESE STORIES. 


Chun Ti-kung, his Life and Adventures. By 
Claude A. Rees. (Heinemann.)—Stories con- 
nected with China have appeared of late in 
considerable numbers, and the adventures of 
individual Chinamen have been described with 
more or less verisimilitude from almost every 
point of view. Though instances have, it is 
true, occurred in real life in which Chinamen 
have married English wives, the experiments 
have not been successful, and, so far as we are 
aware, in every case the lady has met with bitter 
disappointment on her arrival in China. The 
only known instance in which a wife of the 
English race has found Chinese surroundings 
congenial to her is that of an Australian lady 
who is now living in the neighbourhood of Foo- 
chow in perfect contentment with her adopted 





country and her pig-tailed husband. In the 
work before us the hero, who is the son of a 
coftin maker, is adopted by a childless uncle 
holding the office of Taotai ; and after passing 
the necessary examinations with exceptional 
distinction, he is appointed secretary to the 
Chinese Legation in London. While here, 
although already married in China, he falls 
desperately in love with a Miss Nellie Serjeant, 
who, strange to say, returns his affection. The 
proposed match naturally arouses considerable 
opposition in the Serjeant family. But in the 
end love triumphs, and Miss Serjeant becomes 
in due course the second Mrs. Chun. The rest 
of the story is not a pleasant one. While Chun 
makes every endeavour to prevent Nellie from 
becoming aware of the existence of his first wife, 
she goes through the various stages of disillusion. 
ment until her Chinese rival forces her way into 
the room where she is prostrated with fever, and 
denounces her as a usurper in the affections of 
her husband. Frenzied with grief and shame, 
she carries her newly born infant to the neigh- 
bouring creek and plunges into the tide, 
The story is told well and_ interestingly, 
and considerable pains have evidently been 
taken to make the incidents conform as much 
as possible to Chinese manners and customs, 
To say that in all instances they do so would be 
to say that Mr. Rees has performed a miracle, 
So few foreigners have ever penetrated into the 
inner life of the Chinese that it is not to be 
expected that in the present volume, in spite 
of a considerable amount of local colouring, 
there should be a minutely accurate picture of 
native domestic scenes. But enough has been 
done to make the book readable and the plot 
plausible. 

A Marriage in China, by Mrs. Archibald 
Little (A. E. N. Bewicke) (White & Co.), is not 
the first work on China that we owe to the pen 
of Mrs. Little. ‘My Diary in a Chinese Farm,’ 
which lately appeared, contained her description 
of a summer residence in the neighbourhood of 
the gorges on the Yangtsze, spoken of in the 
present work ; but compared with that book 
this volume is of a far more pretentious nature. 
It is a novel of 312 closely printed pages, the 
scene of which is laid in China, and the author 
has brought her long experience of Chinese life 
and manners to add colour to her subject. To 
all those interested in Cathay the book will be 
welcome ; but it may be doubted whether ‘‘ the 
general public” will be deeply stirred by it. 
The characters are not drawn with sufficient 
vigour, strength, and distinctness to make 
them generally interesting, and in the plot 
there is nothing to fix the attention or to excite 
sustained interest. The hero, Mr. Fortescue, 
is a consul in China who has made a com- 
panion of a young Chinese girl, by whom he 
has two children. While temporarily severed 
from his social entanglements he visits England, 
where he makes the acquaintance of a Miss Grey, 
who is residing with her aunt at Northampton. 
For this young lady he forms an attachment, and, 
finding it hard to struggle against his feelings, 
takes to flight. In course of time Miss Grey is 
left alone by the death of her aunt, and falling 
under the influence of a Mrs. Betterton, a lady 
missionary in China, she goes to the “ Flowery 
Land ” to make converts, and, as events prove, 
to meet Mr. Fortescue. At first he thinks it 
best to avoid her, but circumstances being too 
strong for him, he falls again under her in- 
fluence and offers her marriage. The offer is 
accepted, and the story ends by the Fortescues 
taking charge of the two Eurasian children, and 
by the marriage of their mother with a Portu- 
guese resident. Mr. Fortescue is represented 
as being highly intellectual, a sceptic as far 
as Christianity is concerned, and with a strong 
leaning towards Taoism. Probably his cha- 
racter is the one which the author has intended 
to draw with most distinctness. But he is, after 
all, too shadowy to make a strong impression, 
and his strange vagaries in moments of repent- 
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ance and self-reproach are too erratic to be 

patural. To residents in China some of the 

gcenes Will be very familiar, and it is even pos- 
sible to identify several of the characters as real 

rsonages. In fact, the book reads like a narra- 
tion of actual facts. But it is somewhat wanting 
in “go,” and the English is not in every in- 
stance all that could be desired. Such phrases 
as ‘He could not help but know I wished it,” 
in the mouth of the heroine, and ‘‘ What we 
bring the girls we say we love to!” are awkward, 
and some descriptive passages would be better 
forrevision. For example, inthe account of the 
struggles of the boatmen in the heroine’s passage 
through the Yangtsze rapids, we meet with such 
a passage as the following :—“ Evidently the 
poat must have been caught by one of those 
sudden geysers that rise up unexpectedly in 
mid-Yangtsze like a waterspout, creating a new 
whirlpool for the moment. Whatever it was, 
there was the boat below turning, and worse ! 
Over now! Four of them ina confused knot ! 
The fifth caught with his hands at the edge of 
the cliff, then was jerked and flung down after 
the others. The sixth just saved himself by 
lying sprawling on the road ; the rest, by giving 
way @ little, going back with the boat, 
then tugging with might and main, seemed 
getting the boat out of the whirlpool, 
when the tow-line gave, and they were all 
thrown forward on their faces against the 
diff.” The picture of life in China which 
the author draws is not an attractive one, and 
we would fain hope that the climate on the 
Yangtsze is not so unfavourable to European 
life, that the mobs are not quite so aggressive, 
and that the missionaries are not so unfavourably 
placed as she represents them. 

Chin-Chin- Wa, by Charles Hannan, F.R.G.S. 
(Constable & Co.), is a volume of short stories, 
two of which are Chinese, three Indian, and the 
remaining three European. They are extremely 
light, and, as far as they go, are well and 
amusingly told. When looking abroad for his 
inspirations the author has not troubled himself 
over much to make acquaintance with the 
manners and customs of the people of whom he 
writes, and probably he would consider such a 
study superfluous. The book is of a kind that 
might while away the tedium of a railway journey 
or help to relieve the monotony of a sick room; 
but it would seem to require the environment 
of boredom to'make it really acceptable. There 
is little that is new in the situations which are 
— and the stories want point and 

nish, 





BIBLICAL AND PATRISTIC LITERATURE. 
Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica: Essays chiefly 
in Biblical and Patristic Criticism. By Members 
of the University of Oxford. Vol. IV. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.)—The continuation of the 
‘Studia’ deserves a hearty welcome. The 
papers contained in this volume are of various 
merit. The first, ‘St. Paul and Hellenism,’ by 
Mr. E. L. Hicks, is not a study at all, and 
ought not to have appeared in the book, for 
it is a lecture delivered in a magisterial tone 
to an audience whom the lecturer must have 
considered extremely ignorant. It contains 
some interesting information, but for the most 
part it abounds in facts known to all or in 
generalizations and assertions which are not 
proved or supported in any way. The subject 
which the scholar has to discuss in connexion 
with St. Paul is the amount of influence which 
Hellenism, Hebraism, and Orientalism exer- 
cised on the apostle, but this must be determined 
by an accurate analysis of his conceptions and 
& juxtaposition of them with the conceptions 
which are supposed to have influenced him. 
There is nothing of this sort in the lecture. If 
there is anything characteristic of the lecture, it 
is a dogmatic attack on Dr. Hatch’s Hibbert 
Lectures. Mr. Hicks says :— 


needs to be expressed in the language, and therefore 
in the thought and phrase of mankind at whatever 
particular date.” 


And so it might be inferred that Mr. Hicks thinks 
that Christianity is always the same, whether it 
is expressed in Arian, medieval, Puritan, or 
other modes, because these are the modes of the 
particular date. We are quite sure that Mr. 
Hicks does not mean this. Mr. Hicks has done 
splendid work in his purely scholarly books, and 
it is to be regretted that he has allowed a crude 
exposition of crude ideas to appear in what 
ought to be a purely scholarly volume. The 
next article is by Prof. Ramsay. It discusses 
the Galatia of St. Paul and the Galatic territory 
of Acts. It was written before the publication 
of his ‘St. Paul’ and it is incomplete. The 
question is, as our readers already know, 
whether the foolish Galatians who troubled the 
soul of the apostle by their return to beggarly 
elements were the Galatians of Celtic origin in 
the North or the inhabitants of the Roman 
province of Galatia that were in the South. It 
is a question that will never be settled, but it 
will always afford a subject of interesting dis- 
cussion, and new points may arise. Prof. Blass, 
for instance, has just found in the rendering 
of a passage in Acts contained in a MS. of a 
Latin translation of that book a reason for 
believing that Prof. Ramsay is in the wrong. Prof. 
Ramsay himself seems to make his theory a per- 
sonal question. Thus he speaks of Dr. Zéckler 
in these words: ‘‘ Hence he sees only what 
seems to agree with his decision. There can, 
I think, be no other reason why he makes some 
of the statements which vex me so often.” Why 
should Prof. Ramsay be vexed at all? Does he 
think that it is a question that involves the cha- 
racter of the Celts of the present day, and has 
he some interest in these Celts? His article is 
well worth reading. It adduces a number of 
passages from ancient writers bearing on the 
subject which have not generally been taken 
into account, and also commences a series of 
investigations into the history of Christianity in 
North Galatia which may prove to be of the 
greatest value. The third article is an attempt 
to embody in a Greek and in a Latin form 
Armenian versions of the ‘ Acta Pilati.’ It isa 
valuable contribution to apocryphal literature. 
Mr. Conybeare has evidently done his work 
with great care, but whether he has translated 
the Armenian accurately we are not able to say. 
No Armenian scholar, as far as we know, has 
ever expressed distrust of his ability. The next 
paper is ‘On the Purpose of the World-Process 
and the Problem of Evil as explained in the 
Clementine and Lactantian Writings in a Sys- 
tem of Subordinate Dualism.’ The writer, Mr. 
F. W. Bussell, in the first part explains his own 
philosophical position. He is what he calls a 
Personalist, and his belief is expressed in these 
words : ‘‘The true life of the world is seen to 
consist of one relation only, a personal God in 
immediate contact with personal man.” He 
unfolds the consequences of this belief. On the 
one hand, ‘‘ the idea of an Evil Spirit, who in a 

sense thwarts and in another fulfils the designs 
of Providence, is by no means an obsolete super- 

stition, but a doctrine of the highest truth and 

importance.” On the other hand, ‘‘it is clear 
that omnipotence, in the usual sense of the 

word, can no longer form one of the primary 

attributes of the Divine Nature.” In this part 

Mr. Bussell shows considerable metaphysical 

power, wide philosophical reading, and great 

lucidity in the expression of his thoughts. In 

the other parts he furnishes the readers with 

citations from the Clementine homilies and 

Lactantius in regard to God, the Devil, and 

evil. This part is not so well done, though it 

is good. There is a curious blending of Greek, 

Latin, and English. One feels that the passages 

would be more intelligible if they were read in 

their context. Mr. Bussell moreover does not 

seem to have made a thorough study of the 


only one critical reference to the text of the 
Clementine homilies, and it shows that he has 
not referred to the notes of Wieseler and of 
other commentators or to more recent transla- 
tions. There are also misprints in Greek, such 
as ovykipvavtos for ovyKpivavros, unless he 
means this for an emendation ; and accents are 
misplaced, as 1)yénoves for 7yendves. Mr. E. W. 
Watson is the author of the last article. The 
subject is ‘The Style and Language of 
St. Cyprian.’ It is an admirable piece of work. 
Mr. Watson has made a masterly study of 
St. Cyprian’s treatises, he has availed himself 
of all modern researches, and he exhibits great 
critical ability. It is the most valuable contri- 
bution in the book. 

Ante-Nicene Library. Additional Volume. 
Edited by Dr Allan Menzies. (Edinburgh, Clark ) 
—Twenty-five years have passed since this most 
useful series came to a close, and all who are 
unfamiliar with ancient languages will rejoice 
that the work is now being brought up to date. 
Among the contents of the new volume one 
notices Origen’s commentaries on Matthew and 
John, the fresh leaves of 1 and 2 Clement, the 
‘Apclogy of Aristides,’ the ‘Gospel of Peter,’ 
the ‘Passion of the Scillitan Martyrs,’ the 
‘Narrative of Zosimus,’ and the ‘ Acts of Xan- 
tippe.’ The prize put into our hands is indeed 
an exceptionally rich one, but there are some 
traces of undue haste in publication. For 
example, in the index to Origen one finds that 
‘The Gospel according to the Hebrews’ has 
quite escaped notice ; and, in the text, that the 
remarkable addition to that Gospel which the 
Latin version of Origen supplies is passed over 
in silence. In the comparison of the Peter 
Gospel with canonical matter, the parallelism 
to Mark xvi. 10, John xix. 34, is unrecognized. 
And one may doubt, too, whether in some cases 
the editor has been altogether judicious in his 
selection. The Apocalypses of Paul and of 
Mary are almost certainly post-Nicene, and in any 
case ought to have waited until justice had been 
done to such important works as Lagarde’s 
‘Syriac Recognitions,’ the ‘ Proverbs of Xystus,’ 
the ‘ Pistis Sophia,’ and the Papias- Hegesippus- 
Pierius fragments which De Boor has recently 
detected in Philippus Sidetes. These, together 
with the ‘Dialogue of Aristo,’ now appear- 
ing in the Expositor, and the ‘Gospel of 
Mary,’ about to be published in Germany, will, 
it may be hoped, soon form part of a supple- 
ment. But it would be unjust to take leave 
of the present work with expressions of dis- 
praise. The volume is as a whole a beautiful 
one, and will certainly earn wide gratitude. 








CATALOGUES OF MANUSCRIPTS. 


A Guide to the Manuscripts, Autographs, 
Charters, d:c., exhibited in the Department of 
Manuscripts and in the Grenville Library.— 
Facsimiles of Royal, Historical, Literary, and 
other Autographs in the Department of Manu- 
scripts, British Musewm. First and Second 
Series. (Printed by order of the Trustees. )— 
The ‘Guide,’ intended for popular use, is full 
of instruction, and is, as becomes its source, 
unimpeachably accurate. We cannot but think, 
however, that, in view of the objects of its pub- 
lication, greater attention should have been paid 
to that portion which deals with autographs, 
whether letters or literary works. Special care 
has been given to the chronicles, illuminated 
and other manuscripts, such as the Greek and 
Latin, and the papyri; but for one of the public 
who will look at these, a hundred will look at 
the autographs. The ‘Guide’ is also intended 
to serve as a handbook to the facsimiles which 
the Trustees have had beautifully executed by 
the process of photo-lithography. ; 

As Mr. Scott, the Keeper of the Manuscripts, 
says in his few words of introduction to the 
facsimiles, ‘‘ they have all been carefully selected 
with a view to direct attention, so far as possible, 








“It is irrational to appeal from the Nicene Creed 
to the Sermon on the Mount. For Christianity 
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in each reign. The student is thus enabled to 
' described by M. Paul Lacroix fifty years ago. 
| Since that time those belonging to the Middle 


follow English history, at least in outline, in 
the actual handwriting of those who have most 


largely contributed to make it.” We remark | 
| been the object of notices or various publica- 


that some of the documents have their dates 
given in the facsimile, but a Jarge number have 
not, except in the printed under-line. It is 
obvious that a certain value is lacking to the 
facsimile, unless the original date and signature 
are included in it. In No. 6, though the date 
is not wanting on the face of the document, the 
endorsement has been facsimiled on the plate. 
The same could have been done in other cases 
where the date was not on the face of the 
record. No. 8, the instructions of Charles I. 
to Sir Edward Herbert relative to the Five 
Members, is another example of what can be 
done in a series like this by bringing together, 
not two parts of one document, but even parts 
of two different documents. We may notice, 
by the way, that the later instruction to Sir 
Edward Herbert is evidently not in Charles I.’s 
hand. Again, Mr. Scott says, and with much 
force, ‘‘It would be easy to pick out plates 
from the present instalment which might 
profitably be used as texts or illustrations for 
historical lectures.” ‘The Trustees have done 
a good work in issuing these aids to history. 

At first the value of the work was lessened 
by the autograph letters referred to not being 
printed in extenso, but since the publication of 
the facsimiles the Trustees have wisely supple- 
mented it by printing the full text of the several 
letters, and the various portions given of jour- 
nals and similar documents. The letterpress is 
edited by Mr. George F. Warner, Assistant 
Keeper of Manuscripts, and he has done his 
work with great accuracy. A welcome promise 
is given that the printed text will be supplied 
with future issues of the facsimiles. 

The first series of these facsimiles appeared 
in 1895, and already, with commendable zeal, 
the Museum authorities have published a 
second. The reproductions are excellent, and 
maintain the high reputation acquired by the 
Museum for similar work in the past. Although, 
to avoid the multiplication of plates, only por- 
tions of some letters are reproduced, yet the 
full text is printed with the facsimiles, and for 
this boon the public will be thankful ; for, ex- 
cept to experts, much of the writing is very 
difficult to decipher. Perhaps the worst hands 
in this series are those of John Pym, Napo- 
leon I., and Martin Luther. The educational 
value of these facsimiles is great and has been 
recognized, a fact that will encourage the 
Trustees to the regular publication of further 
reproductions from their magnificent collection. 
Each series is complete in itself, and illustrates 
several centuries, whilst the price is extremely 
small. The letters in this second series have 
been singularly well chosen, and extend from 
Henry V. to Lord Tennyson. One of the most 
remarkable is that by Claverhouse on his defeat 
at Drumclog. It is strange to see Napoleon 
writing from Egypt in 1798, ‘‘ Je n’ai plus que 
de quoi vivre,” or to hear the mild William 
Cowper, when denouncing Johnson’s biography 
of Milton, declaring of the burly Doctor, ‘‘ Oh ! 
I could thresh his old jacket till I made his 
ows jingle in his pocket,” or to be assured 

y Edward Gibbon that he considers “ religion 
as the best guide of youth and the best support 
of old age.” Letters by Anne Boleyn, Lord 
Burghley, James I., Lord Clive, William Pitt, 
Edmund Burke, and many others are to be 
found here. We congratulate the Trustees on 
the success that has attended one of their latest 
enterprises. 

I Codici Francesi della R. Biblioteca Nazionale 
di 8. Marco in Venezia. Descritti e illustrati dal 
Prof. Domenico Ciampoli. (Venice, Olschki.) 
— The French manuscripts of St. Mark’s 
Library are mostly well known. They were 
mentioned briefly by Zanetti in 1746 at the 
end of his ‘Grieca, Latina, et Italica D. Marci 
Bibliotheca Codicum Manuscriptorum,’ and all, 








or at any rate the most important of them, were 


Ages (and this date covers most of them) have 


tions by numerous German, French, and 
Italian scholars, among whom we may mention 
the names of A. Keller, I. Bekker, Guessard, 
L. Gautier, Ant. Thomas, Mussafia, P. Meyer, 
and Bartoli. The history of these MSS. is as 
familiar as their contents since the publica- 
tion in 1880 in the Romania of an inventory 
drawn up in 1407 of the rich library of the 
Gonzaga family of Mantua. This account has 
shown that the most valuable of the French 
MSS. of St. Mark’s belonged to the Gonzagas, 
and were, some of them at any rate, executed 
for that family. This fact, taken with others 
elsewhere stated, is sufticient evidence that in the 
fourteenth century French was, properly speak- 
ing, the literary language of a large part of North- 
ern Italy. We did not then expect to tind in 
Signor Ciampoli’s catalogue anything like a reve- 
lation. We do not, however, wish to say that it 
is useless. On the contrary, it would have been 
convenient for purposes of research to possess 
an exact description of the French MSS. of St. 
Mark’s, with some indication of the publications 
in which they have been treated and a short 
résumé of the history of each of them. Un- 
fortunately the present catalogue is in no way 
equal to our expectations. Prof. Ciampoli is 
evidently a novice in bibliographical study, 
and has an insufficient knowledge of the 
works which have been devoted to the 
MSS. which he has described. He _ re- 
produces and quotes at great length the 
opinions of M. Paul Lacroix (the celebrated 
Bibliophile Jacob), which are often erroneous. 
He copies, with faults of reading unchanged, 
selections already edited by this bibliogra- 
pher. Yet he has missed much of the latest 
writing on the subject. To be convinced of 
this, it is only necessary to read the letter of 
Prof. Crescini, which the author is candid 
enough to print as an appendix. Prof. Crescini, 
in fact, saw the catalogue when it was already 
in print, but not yet published, and pointed out 
to the author a crowd of omissions and mistakes, 
concluding with the words, ‘‘ Many additions 
are needed.” And, indeed, it would be easy 
to fill several columns with corrections and 
additions. It is when he has to describe a MS. 
without the help of M. Paul Lacroix, his usual 
guide, that Prof. Ciampoli is absolutely at sea. 
To give an instance, the MS. registered under 
No. 26 is beyond all dispute an incom- 
plete copy of the ‘Grandes Chroniques’ 
of Saint Denys. A comparison with the 
edition of Paulin Paris is enough to prove 
it. It is then surprising to find this MS. 
regarded as a fragment of Froissart’s chro- 
nicles, and Prof. Ciampoli presenting us, as in 
duty bound, with a long and yet very incom- 
plete bibliography of the editions of Froissart. 
If he had taken the trouble to compare his 
MS. with any one of these editions, he would 
have seen that there is no connexion what- 
ever between the two. The mistakes he makes 
in the extracts which he gives from this MS. 
are extraordinary. In the first line he writes 
**apres le despassement ” for trespassement, and 
a few lines lower down ‘‘le conte dalemon ” 
for d’Alencon. From the preface we gather that 
Prof. Ciampoli was officially selected to make 
this catalogue. No more deplorable choice 
could have been made. 








TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK POETS. 
Some twelve or thirteen years ago three 
Oxford undergraduates published a volume of 
verse entitled ‘Love in Idleness,’ the most 
notable pieces in which were two studies on 
Homeric subjects by Mr. J. W. Mackail. They 


were perhaps Homeric in subject rather than in 
manner; but to one of them, a soliloquy by 








Nausicaa after the departure of Odysseus from 
Pheeacia, may fairly be ascribed the impulse 
which has now led Mr. Mackail to publish g 
translation of the sixth book of the Odyssey in 
the same metre, Odysseus in Pheacia (Nutt), 
So far as scholarship goes, Mr. Mackail’s re. 


putation answers for itself. One knows before. 
hand that his version will be at once faithfy) 
and graceful. But it is rather as a metrical 
experiment that his little volume is interesting ; 
and we are bound to add that it is nota wholly 
successful experiment. Like the earlier poem 
of ‘ Nausicaa,’ the translation is written in the 
quatrains of Fitzgerald’s ‘Omar Khayyam,’ and 
the comparison of the two is instructive. The 
measured cadence of the stanza, the rise of tone 
in the unrhymed third line and its relapse in 
the fourth, suits the melancholy and meditative 
character of the Oriental poem ; but Homer's 
free and flowing narrative refuses to be shut up 
within such narrow bounds. The sense over. 
flows the stanza oftener than not, and thereby 
the special effect of the metre is destroyed. The 
fourth line, which should round off the sense to 
its conclusion, is of no greater account than the 
others, and indeed is felt rather as an obstacle 
than as a climax. Thus, in ‘ Nausieaa,’ where 
Mr. Mackail was free to match the sound and 
the sense to one another, only four stanzas out 
of twenty end otherwise than with a full stop; 
whereas in an equal number of stanzas of 
‘ Odysseus in Pheeacia’ the proportion is exactly 
reversed. A concrete example may be. given 
from each poem. In ‘ Nausicaa’ the princess 
meditates thus :— 

O splendour of the sunset as we went 

Past the ploughed fields to where the poplar bent 

About Athene’s spring, that, rising there, 

Down the King’s Meadow its white water sent ! 
The corresponding passage in ‘ Odysseus in 
Pheeacia’ runs as follows :— 


Now, guest, mark well my words ; and they are these : 
So at my father’s hands you may with ease 

Find convoy and home-coming. You wiil note 
Athena's goodly grove of poplar-trees, 


By the roadside : therein a spring wells out ; 
And the king’s close and croft lie round about 
In the rich meadow, as far off the town 

As a man’s voice will carry if he shout. 
If we admit a preference for ‘ Nausicaa’ over 
‘Odysseus in Pheeacia,’ it does not follow that 
Mr. Mackail is to be regarded as a greater poet 
than the author of the sixth book of the Odyssey, 
but rather that his representation of Homer is 
not wholly successful. But Mr. Mackail is too 
good a scholar and poet to expect complete suc 
cess in such a task ; and as an interesting experi- 
ment we can cordially recommend his version. 


The second volume of Mr. A. S. Way's 
Tragedies of Euripides in English Verse (Mac- 
millan & Co.) fairly maintains the good promise 
of the first, to which we were able to give 4 
warm welcome two years ago. If, nevertheless, 
it is somewhat less interesting to read, the 
blame may be imputed rather to the author 
than to the translator. The plays contained in 
this volume are ‘ Andromache,’ ‘ Heracleide,’ 
‘Troades,’ ‘Electra,’ ‘Helen,’ and ‘ Hercules 
Furens ’—a list which includes a large propor- 
tion of what are generally reputed to be the 
weakest of Euripides’s plays, and none of his 
greatest masterpieces. It is, perhaps, owing to 
a perception of this fact that Mr. Way has pre- 
fixed to this volume a long essay on Euripides 
and his works, vindicating the poet from the 
aspersions which have been cast upon him by 
modern critics. His defence would be more 
effective if the language in which it is couched 
were less flowery and rhetorical. Still, it is not 
necessary to condemn Euripides in order to 
exalt Adschylus and Sophocles, and Mr. Way 
does well to protest against the exaggerated 
denunciations of Schlegel and Donaldson. Pro- 
bably, however, the poet’s most influential 
advocate will be found in a brother poet, and 
Browning’s ‘Balaustion’ and ‘ Aristophanes 
Apology’ will do more to rehabilitate him than 
any number of prose essays. We shall look with 
much interest for Mr. Way’s concluding volume, 
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in which he has still to render the ‘ Orestes,’ 
the two ‘Iphigenias,’ and, above all, the 
‘Bacchze.’ The last of these will furnish free 
scope for the Swinburnian rhythms of Mr. Way’s 
choruses; but we hope he will try to attain 
reater smoothness in the use of them than he 
shows generally in the present volume. The 
metres are Swinburnian, but the Swinburnian 
music is too often wanting. The joints of the 
rhythm seem to creak and move heavily. A 
rapid rhythm will not bear slow, many-con- 
gonanted words. Even the blank verse would 
sometimes be better for a more careful study of 
rhythmical expedients. But in spite of this 
defect we are glad to recognize in this second 
volume a faithful and poetical version of the 
t and once popular tragedian, and wish Mr. 
Way success in what remains of his task of pro- 
ducing the first complete translation of Euripides 
into English verse within the present century. 


Songs from the Greek. Translated by Jane 
Minot Sedgwick. (Lane.)—Perhaps the plea- 
gantest form of translation from the classics, 
at least for those who can read the originals, is 
that which confines itself to rendering select 
passages and short poems, instead of complete 
works. The translator can then devote him- 
_self to the more congenial parts of his task, 
and need publish only such versions as seem to 
him reasonably successful. In addition, if he 
selects, as he will naturally do, passages of noted 
beauty or especial interest, some part of the 
inspiration of the original is likely to attach 
itself to his translation. Of course this is to 
ignore the very important service which the 
translation of complete plays and long poems 
may do to those who cannot read the originals ; 
it is spoken from the point of view cof those 
to whom translations are merely a graceful and 
pleasant amusement. It is to such that Miss 
Sedgwick’s little volume will chiefly appeal, 
containing as it does versions of a few selected 
odes from Sophocles and Euripides, and a few 
poems or fragments of poems by Theovcritus, 
Moschus, Sappho, and the poets of the ‘ Antho- 
logy.’ Miss Sedgwick’s translations come near 
a high degree of success, without quite attaining 
it. She has the great merit of writing natural 
English, not translators’ English, and she uses 
English metres which are easy and _ straight- 
forward. This of course necessitates a certain 
amount of freedom of rendering, to which we 
make no objection; but unfortunately Miss 
Sedgwick’s expansions and paraphrases are 
often rather flat. For instance, the last lines 
of Theocritus’s eighth idyl, 
nx totrw Addis mapa rowert mparos 
éyevto, 
kai voudav, axpyBos éoy ert, Naida yapev, 
are rendered thus :— 

From this time forth victorious Daphnis headed 

His brother shepherds, as they say in truth; 
And at his bridal the fair Naiad wedded, 

Although as yet in very earliest youth. 

Few of the poems are without some weakness 
of this sort, and it is this that makes them fail 
of real success. There are, however, many 
pretty things among them, as, for example, the 
well-known lines of Sophocles (u7) @dvat, «.7 A.): 
Man’s happiest lot is never 
To draw in vital breath, 
And his seeond best is ever 
To be early freed by death, 
The pieces chosen are all worth translation, 
and a pleasing feature is the use that is made 
of the fragmentary remains of lost poets. 
These, in the nature of things, cannot appear 
in the larger translations, but are often emi- 
nently suited to volumes of selections such as 
this. They have in many cases been preserved 
to us through having been inserted in ancient 
anthologies, and may well be transferred to 
modern collections. Indeed, we have sometimes 
wondered why no scholar with a turn for verse 
translation has given us a version of part at 


which, though not in his most exalted vein, is 
worth quoting now, when the poet is on the 
eve of coming forth to the fuller light of day. 
It is a fair specimen of the translator’s style :— 


A sweet compelling power in the fire 

Of wine doth the awakening brain inspire, 
When, mixed with Dionysos’ generous gift, 
Soft hopes of love the throbbing heart uplift. 


Then is a man absorbed by lofty cares 

The battlements of towered walls he dares 
T» overthrow, and thinks that he may reign 
O’er all mankind, himself sole sovereign. 


His house is built of gold and ivory; 

Rich argosies, incoming from the sea, 

Bring him from Egypt heaps of glistening grain: 
And, as he drinks, his thoughts are bold and vain. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Two books which concern Australia reach us 
at the same time, and are published in London 
by Messrs. Simpkin & Co., and in Sydney by 
Messrs. Angus & Robertson. The one is The 
Coming Commonwealth: an Australian Handbook 
of Federal Government, by Mr. R. R. Garran, 
which is a useful introduction to the study of 
systems of Federal government in all countries. 


TaE second book of the two to which we have 
referred is of extraordinary interest, although 
it consists only of the letters of a working man 
to his family. It is An Emigrant’s Home Letters, 
being a collection of letters to his family written 
by the late Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G., be- 
tween 1838 and 1844. This correspondence of 
the future Prime Minister of the mother colony 
of Australia is altogether superior to the poetry 
and the other writings of Sir Henry Parkes. 
The simple and dignified pathos with which the 
wretched story of his early struggles is related 
has touched us more than any book which has 
come before us for many days. Little passages 
about the most trivial concerns—the care of the 
dog that he has left behind, his poor library, 
the price of bread, and such like matters—are 
beyond almost anything of the kind in litera- 
ture, and we commend the courage with which 
his family have issued to the world letters 
which in one way may be called too sacred to 
be read, but which as an account of distressing 
circumstances borne with high spirit are an 
example to the world. There is courage, too, 
in publishing in Australia Parkes’s frank state- 
ment :— 

“T have been disappointed in all my expectations 

of Australia, except as to its wickedness ; for it is 
far more wicked than I had conceived it possible 
for any place to be, or than it is possible for me to 
describe to you in England.” 
It is largely owing to Parkes—admitting every- 
thing that can be said against him — that 
Australia is a better place in the present day. 
As a specimen of the letters, we quote one :— 

‘*Beloved father and mother, I feel as if they 
were already in their graves. A father and mother 
bowed down with years of affliction, and steeped in 
poverty and wretchedness. The very thought seems 
to make me unhappy for ever, when I know that 
half the circumference of the globe will shortly lie 
between us. Farewell, my father and mother, my 
fond affectionate parents. God Almighty bless them, 
and provide for their few remaining years better 
than I can hope they will be provided for. May 
they be daily surprised with comforts, and may 
floods of unexpected joy continually descend into 
their hearts. Another letter, and another, and 
perhaps another, and then my next letter will be 
dated on the blue, wide ocean, where I can have no 
answer—and then more than a long weary year must 
pass away before I can hear from youagain. Yes, 
my beloved sister, I shall soon leave you, even as 
you come to me in your affectionate letters. The 
very name of Birmingham will no longer meet my 
eye, except when I unconsciously write it on some 
part of the ship that bears me over the beaming 
waters, or on some gloomy tree in the wilderness of 
Australia. I shall hear no more of Birmingham 
except from my own tongue, or from my weeping 
wife’s, when we think of those dear friends who 
live there, and of those angel-infants of our own, 
who sleep there in their little graves. And when 
I do hear from you again, will it be of death ?” 

MM. Perarin & Cre. publish Une Fiancee de 
Napoléon: Deésirée Clary, Reine de Suede, by 


we are unable to praise, as it does not strike us 


as being very ably put together. The author 
apparently tries to please Bonapartists by smooth- 
ing over the circumstances under which Bona- 
parte jilted the future Madame Bernadotte, and 
married Josephine ; and says: ‘‘ By a strange 
coincidence the abandonment of the sweetest 
hope of the youth of Napoleon was almost 
exactly coincident to a day with the circum- 
stance which was to decide his military future.” 
Either the author is a singularly simple 
person, or this is an odd way of stating that, in 
marrying into the circle of the all-powerful 
Barras, Bonaparte received as his dowry, under 
discreditable circumstances, the command which 
was to make his fame. We do not remember 
whether it has been remarked that Bernardine 
Eugénie Désirée Clary, although always called 
Désirée by herself, was called Eugénie by Bona- 
parte, and, had she married him, would have 
reigned as the first empress of that name. 

Tue house of Calmann Lévy have printed the 
second volume of the letters of Pozzo di Borgo, 
while Russian ambassador at Paris, to Count 
Nesselrode. This volume takes us from January, 
1817, to the conference of Aix-la-Chapelle in Sep- 
tember, 1818. It is almost wholly devoted to the 
negotiations with the Duke of Wellington for 
the evacuation of France by the allied forces 
under his command. 

OF all the literary impostors who are playing 
with the French public M. Paul Fort, next to 
M. Péladan, is the most wild. His Ballades 
Frangaises, published by the Société du Mercure 
de France (which spells not only its own name 
but that of a respectable street with v’s for 
u’s), is a series of ‘‘ thoughts,” written, as his 
friends explain, neither in verse nor in prose, 
but in the intermediate style ‘‘ which is alone 
complete,” ‘'the literary style of the future.” 
In addition to being neither in verse nor prose, 
it is in slang, a large number of vowels being 
omitted, according to the vulgarest of Parisian 
pronunciation, in the style of some of the 
heroines of ‘‘Gyp.” We might be willing to 
forgive these ridiculous eccentricities if there 
were any substance in the ‘‘thoughts” them- 
selves; but there is not, or, if there is, we 
entirely fail to find it. When recently a book 
of M. Péladan was sent us for notice we 
declined to criticize it, but we must take the 
present opportunity, as the epidemic apparently 
continues to prevail, of condoling with the 
literary people who claim with pride to have 
the most perfect of modern literary schools and 
of modern styles on this attempt to make France 
ridiculous. 

Epmonpo pg Amicis has reprinted in an 
édition de luxe the somewhat slight and super- 
ficial lecture he delivered last year at Turin on 
the subject of anonymous letters, La Lettera 
Anonima (Milan, Treves). The book is charm- 
ingly illustrated with little vignette sketches 
interpolated in the text, but whether that 
text was worth reprinting is doubtful. As a 
spoken discourse it may have beguiled an idle 
hour; as a printed book and an attempt to 
study psychologically a form of social plague 
which is particularly rampant in Italy, where 
both men and women are apt to lack moral 
courage, it is ineffective and inadequate. 

In their new ‘‘ Diamond Library ” Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall have sent us A Collection 
of Ballads, edited by Mr. Lang, and English 
Sonnets, edited by Mr. Quiller-Couch. Both 
editors are, as might be expected, quite at home 
with their subjects, and the little volumes are 
well printed on good paper. Mr. Lang is plea- 
santly learned on the ballads, but ‘‘Q” should 
not leave references in such a state as ‘* Horace, 
Carm., line 16.” We do not care for the illus- 
trations, still less for the figure in red which 
stares from the cover. 

Messrs. Rovut.epcE publish in their ‘‘ Olive 
Books” Poems, by E. B. Browning, which is 








least of Stobseus. Among the fragments utilized 
by ‘Miss Sedgwick is one from Bacchylides, 





the Comtesse d’Armaillé, a little volume which 


spoilt by the crowding of print on the pages. 
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Messrs. Buss, Sanps & Co. have added to 
their wonderfully cheap ‘‘ Burleigh Library” 
an excellent reprint of Mary Barton.—Messrs. 
Clowes & Sons have reissued at a lower price 
Serjeant Pulling’s gossipy volume The Order of 
the Coif. 

WE have on our table Pius the Seventh, 1800- 
1823, by Mary H. Allies (Burns & Oates),— 
Sir James Y. Simpson, by E. B. Simpson 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier),—The 1 ‘ed 


Development of Modern Europe, by C. 
Andrews: Vol. I., 1815-1850 (Putnam), — 


Livy, Book I., by J. K. Lord (Boston, U.S., 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn),—Greck Inflection, 
by B. F. Harding (Ginn & Co.),—Lectures on 
French Literature, by Irma Dreyfus (Long- 
mans),—Studies in Interpretation, by W. H. 
Hudson (Putnam),—Socialism and Catholicism, 
from the Italian of Count Edward Soderini by 
Richard Jenery-Shee (Longmans),— A Series of 
Lessons in Articulation and Lip-Reading, by 
R. Elliott (Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Old Kent Road), — Outlines of Psychology, 
by W. Wundt, translated by C. H. Judd 
(Williams & Norgate),— Physiography for Be- 
ginners, by A. T. Simmons (Macmillan), — 
Arnold’s School Shakespeare: The Tragedy of 
King Richard the Third, edited by F. P. Bar- 
nard (Arnold),—The Primer of English History, 
by T. J. Livesey and S. B. Thorp (Burns & 
Oates),—A Guide to Modern Photography, by 
H. Baker (Iliffe), Beauty and Art, by A. Heaton 
(Heinemann),— Mercantile Practice, by G. John- 
son (Wilson),—The Crichton Royal Institution, 
Dumfries, by J. Carmont (Leicester, Raithby, 
Lawrence & Co),—The Land Question in 
North Wales, by J. E. Vincent (Longmans),— 
Grandmother Gwen, by the Author of ‘ Earth’s 
Many Voices’ (S.P.C.K.),— The Children of 
Melby Hall, by M. and J. M‘Kean (Chambers), 
—A Boyar of the Terrible, by F. Whishaw 
(Longmans),— A Thankful Heart, by Lady 
Dunboyne (S.P.C.K.),—Golden Chimes, and 
other Poems, by A. H. Gray (Stock), — Peeps 
into Bird Life, by A. Donne (Simpkin), — 
Scientific Theology, by Vox (Marshall, Russell 
& Co.),—A History of the Hebrew People, by 
C. F. Kent (Smith, Elder & Co.),—The Clock of 
Nature, by H. Macmillan, D.D. (Isbister),—Das 
Schauspiel im Schauspiel zur Zeit Shaksperes, by 
Dr. Hans Schwab (Vienna, Braumiiller),—Les 
Origines de la Monnaie, by M. E. Babelon 
(Paris, Firmin-Didot),—and Die Lyrik Lyd- 
gates, by E. Gattinger (Vienna, Braumiiller). 
Among New Editions we have Quiet Hours, 
by J. Pulsford, D.D. (Melrose),—A Paradise of 
English Poetry, arranged by H. C. Beeching 
(Rivington), — The Loss of John Humble, by 
Gs Norway (Blackie),— French Book- Plates, by 
W. Hamilton (Bell),—and The Confession of 
St. Augustine (Melrose). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Barlowe’s (Bp.) Dialogue on the Lutheran Factions, with 
Introduction by J. R. Lunn, cr. svo. 2/6 cl. 
Bell’s (Rev. G. C.) Religious Teaching in Secondary Schools, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Dionysius the Areopagite, Works of, translated by Rev. J. 
Parker, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Farrar’s (F. W.) The Bible, its Meaning and Supremacy, 15/ 
My Life in Christ, Extracts from the Diary of the Most 
Rev. J. I. Sergieff, 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Ourselves in relation toa Deity and a Church, 8vo. 6/ net, cl. 
Patton's (Rev. W. J.) Pardon and Assurance, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Spence’s (Very Rev. H.D.M.) The Church of England, a 
History for the People, Vol. 1, imp. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Law, 
Ashburner’s (W.) A Concise Treatise on Mortgages, Pledges, 
&c , royal 8vo. 25/ cl. 
Beach’s (C. F.) The Modern Law of Contract, 2 vols. 65/ cl. 
Jelf's (EK. A.) Where to Find your Law, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Wines’s (F. H.) The Liquor Problem in ite Legislative 
Aspect, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome, by H. M. 
and M.A. R.T., Part 1, er. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Poetry. 
Douglas’s (H.) The Silver Cross, a Collection of Poems and 
Hymns for the Sick and Suffering, 18mo. 3/6 cl. 
Bibliography. 


History and Biography. 
Baddeley’s (St. C.) Robert the Wise and his Heirs, 1278-1352, 


vo. el. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. P. Fitzgerald, imp. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Bryan’s (W. J.) The First Battle, a Story of the Campaign 
of 1896, illus. 8vo. 10/6 net, cl. 

Carlyle’s Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, Vol. 2, 
Centenary Kdition, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Eggleston’s (E.) The Beginners of a Nation, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Hammond's (Mrs. J. H.) A Woman’s Part in a Revolution, 
cr. 8vo. 2,6 cl. 

Mitchell's (J. O.) Burns and his Times as gathered from 
his Poems, er. 8vo. 3/écl. 

Omond’s (G. W. ''.) The Early History of the Scottish 
Union Question, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Parkes, Sir H., Life of, by C. KE. Lyne, 8vo. 16/ cl. 

Royal Navy, by W. L. Clowes, assisted by Sir C. Markham 
and others, illus., Vol. 1, 4to. 25/ net, cl. 

Geography and Travel, 

Bowles’s (C. and S. M.) A Nile Voyage of Recovery, 7/6 swd. 
Clifford’s (H.) In Court and Kampong, Tales and Sketches 
of Native Life in the Malay Penineula, cr. Svo. 7/6 cl. 

Picturesque America, Vol. 4, 4to. 18/ cl. 
Workman’s (F. B ) Sketches Awheel in Fin de Siécle Iberia, 
cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Philology. 
Bohn’s Classical Library: The Poems of Horace, a Literal 
Translation by A. H. Bryce, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Science. 
Bailey's (L. H.) The Forcing Book, a Manual of the Cultiva- 
tion of Vegetables in Glass Houses, cr. 8vo. 4/ net, cl. 
Elder's (W ) Aphasia and the Cerebral Speech Mechauism, 
illus. 8vo 10/6 cl. 

Fenwick’s (W.S ) The Disorders of Digestion in Infancy and 
Childhood, illus. S§vo. 10/6 cl. 

Matthews (C. P.) and Shearer's (J.) Problems and Questions 
in Physics, 8vo. 7/6 net, el. 

General Literature. 

Belloc’s (B. R.) A Passing World, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Christian's (S ) A Pot of Honey, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Constance’s (O.) Opals, 12mo. 3/6 net, cl. 

Curtis’s (E.) His Double Self, or the Transformation of 
Keith Winstanley, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Cyclist’s Year-Book, 1897, 2/ net, sewed. 

Flowerdew’s (H.) In an Ancient Mirror, 16mo. 2/6 sewed. 

Grimshaw's (B. E.) Broken Away, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net, cl. 

Ha'évy's (L.) Abbé Constantin, er. 8vo 3/6 cl. 

Higyins’s (L.) Cousin Jem, a Sepia Sketch, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Housman’s (L.) Gods and their Makers, 12mo. 3/6 net, cl. 

Jocelyn’s (Mrs. Kk.) Only a Fiirt, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Kernahan’s (C.) Capt. Shannon, illustrated, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Marryat’s Works, Uniform Edition: Little Savage, Valerie, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 net each, cl. 

Peacock’s (F. M.) A Friendship after Plato, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Pemberton (A. C.) and others’ The Complete Cyclist, illus- 
trated, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Perceval's (H_ ) In a Country Town, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Prior’s (J.) Ripple aud Flood, a Novel, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Spencer's (E.) Cakes and Ale, a Memory of Many Meals, 5/ 

Tales from the Ranks, Recollections of Service during the 
Queen’s Reign, illustrated, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Wood's (Mrs. H.) Ashley, er. 8vo. 2/ cl. 


FOREIGN, 


Theology. 
Baur (J. B.): Argumenta contra Orientalem Ecclesiam 
eiusque Synodicam Encyclicam a. MDCCCXCY., 2m. 
Chable (D. F.): Die Wunder Jesu in ihrem innern Zusam- 
menhange betrachtet, 2m. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Aegyptiaca, Festschrift f. G. Ebers, 20m. 
Soria (H. de): Histoire Pittoresque de la Danse, 15fr. 


Poetry and the Drama, 
Fontainas (A.): Crépuscules, 3fr. 50. 
—— (E.): La Poésie Contemporaine, 1884-1896, 
r. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Eisenhofer (L.): Procopius vy. Gaza, 2m. 
Foucart (Comm.) : Bautzen, 20-21 Mai, 1813, 5fr. 
— (F. T.): Les Libertins en France au XVII. Siécle, 
: 
Geography and Travel. 
Grande Carte Cycliste des Environs de Paris, 2fr.; Du Nord 
de la France et de la Belgique, Ofr. 75. 
Science, 
Buchner (G.): Lehrbuch der Chemie: Part 1, Chemie 
der Nichtmetalle u. Metalle, 5m. 50. 
Haacke (W.): Grundriss der Entwickelungsmechanik, 
12 


m. 
Montpellier (J. A.): Les Dynamos, 16fr. 


General Literature. 
Benoist (C.): La Crise de l'Etat Moderne, 10fr. 
Cladel (L.): Juive-Errante, 3fr. 50. 
Duboc (E.): Le Point Faible de l’Angleterre, Ofr. 25, 
Frapié (L.): L'Institutrice de Province, 3fr. 50. 
Gildemeister (O.): Essays, 2 vols, 6m. 
Leblanc (M.): Armelle et Claude, 3fr. 50. 
Mauclair (C.): L’Orient Vierge, 3fr. 50. 
Queyssie (E. de la): Acte de Raison, 3fr. 50. 
Reinach (J.) : CZuvres Oratoires de Challemel-Lacour, 10fr. 








UBALDINO AND THE ARMADA. 


THE discovery of Petruccio Ubaldino’s account 
of the Armada campaign, by which Prof. 
Laughton was able to identify Howard's official 
‘Relation,’ was one of the most interesting 
features of his collection of Armada papers. 
Since then a still more interesting MS. by the 
same hand, and in the same place, has come 
to light. This is a second ‘Commentary’ by 


merely a translation of Howard’s ‘ Relation of 
Proceedings,’ with a few amplifications ang 
additions, notably one excusing Drake’s chase 
of the Hanseatic hulks the night after the 
Plymouth action. The second one just dis. 
covered is much more full. It is entitled ‘Com. 
mentario della Impresa fatta contra il Regno 
da’ Inghilterra dal Re Catholico I’ anno 1588 per 
la Relation et Instruttione del Illmo. Cayal, 
Franco. Drake, Vice - Ammiraglio, et altri 
huomini honorati che nell’ Armata erano,’ 
The dedication is to Drake’s staunch patron Sir 
Christopher Hatton, in whose honour Drake 
changed the name of the Pelican to the Golden 
Hind. It begins thus :— 

“Forasmuch as last year, most illustrious and 
excellent Sir, I was desired and requested by the 
illustrious knight Sir Francis Drake to be pleased to 
put into my mother tongue what befell that summer 
upon these seas between the fleets,” &c. 

The date is ‘‘London, New Year’s Day, 1590.” In 
this long-unnoticed paper we have undoubtedly 
the most valuable contemporary narrative of 
the memorable campaign. Its genuineness is 
indisputable. From internal evidence it is 
clear that Ubaldino was not only instructed by 
Drake, but must have been furnished by him 
with copies of his despatches to prove 
how unjust to him was MHoward’s ‘Rela- 
tion.’ Drake’s sudden disappearance from the 
front rank in 1588 has long been a suspicious 
mystery. Up till that time, and again in the 
following year, he was recognized as the leader 
of English naval enterprise, and yet in the 
received accounts of the 1588 campaign he 
seems to sink to the level of the rest of 
Howard’s prominent captains. The mystery is 
now solved. We have at last Drake’s own 
account of the matter, and we find that as far 
as it goes—only, unfortunately, up to the arrival 
of the Armada in the Channel—it differs 
lamentably from Howard’s. Certain state- 
ments of the Lord Admiral’s, which make 
him appear the real director of the cam- 
paign, we already knew were an inaccurate 
representation of what really happened. It 
is just these passages that are altered in 
Ubaldino’s revised version, and in a _ sense 
that is entirely endorsed by extant documents, 
The self-restraint of Drake’s defence of himself 
is one of the most remarkable features of the 
document. From Spanish accounts it is clear 
he might have said much more. Indeed, 
there is no trace of his having troubled him- 
self to answer Howard at all until the Lord 
Admiral attempted to get his garbled story 
disseminated through Europe by means of 
Ubaldino’s translation. It was then appa- 
rently Drake determined, in justice to him- 
self, to set the actual facts of the case plainly 
before the world, and Ubaldino’s oa com- 
mentary is the result. To give in detail the 
whole of the evidence as to the true significance 
of the newly found document is impossibbe. 
How Drake was smarting under the wrong that 
was being done him is apparent throughout. 
In a forthcoming life of him I trust to deal 
fully with the new and unexpected light thrown 
on the well-worn tale that has so long 
current, JULIAN CoRBETT. 


P.S.—Since writing the above I have found 
in the Florence archives (Arehiveo Mediceo, 
4185) two letters written by Ubaldino from 
London to his prince, Ferdinand Mediei, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. In the first of these, dated 
August 12th, 1589, he enclosed the long-lost 
account of the Armada campaign for the Grand 
Duke’s acceptance. The letter, which is in the 
same hand as the British Museum MSS., runs 
as follows :— 

“Tl signor Lorenzo Guicciardini mi ha? pm volte 
accenuto che saria stato bene che V.A. ser™ havesse 
ricivuto da me qualche sommario dell’ armata 
passata sopra questo mare |’ anno precedente, sapendo 
Jui, ch’ io scriveva quelle cose. L’ bo finalmente 
scritto, et di mia mano, et non stampato ne si 
stampera. Et so, che da quei, che si adoperarono in 








Hazliit’s (W. C.) The Con‘essions of a Collector, cr. 8vo. 6/cl. 


Ubaldino. The first, as is well known, was 


ogni parte di quei fatti, io n’ ho di propria bocca 
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lavuto sicura instruttione. Si degni adunque 
V.A. Ser™ di ricever questa mia fatica ; prima, che 
per lei passa il mare, se non per completa historia, al 
meno trama opportuna,” &c, 

It is possible that after Drake’s failure and 
disgrace in the summer of 1589 Hatton was 
unwilling to become sponsor of his defence, and 
that Ubaldino, in order not to lose his labour, 
resolved to send the MS. to his prince. In any 
case the letter makes it certain that the account 
was never printed in England, and explains 
how it thus became inaccessible to English 
historians. The remainder of the letter refers 
to Ubaldino’s previous works, and shows him 
as an author of some pretensions. He had 
already sent the Grand Duke a work on Scot- 
land, and had written another on the illustrious 
members of the Medici family. The complete 
list of his works which he enclosed is missing, 
but several, perhaps all, of them are in the 
British Museum. 








THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


Tue ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ is 
now rapidly approaching completion. Below 
we publish a further instalment of the final 
list of names which it is proposed to insert. 
Cross-references are excluded. When one date 
is given, it is the date of death, unless otherwise 
stated. An asterisk is affixed to a date when it 
is only approximate. The editor of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ will be obliged by any notice of omis- 
sions addressed to him at Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co.’s, 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. He particularly 
requests that when new names are suggested, 
an indication may be given of the source from 
which they are derived. 

Wetenhall or Whetenhall, Edward, Bishop of Kilmore, 
1636-1713 


Wetherall, Sir Frederick, general, 1751-1842 

Wetherall, Sir George Augustus, general, 1788-1868 

Wetberell, Sir Charles, politician, 1770-1846 

Wetherset, Richard, Chancellor of Cambridge, fl. 1350 

Wetwang, Sir John, captain K.N , 164 

Wewitzer, Ralph, actor, 1748*-1824 

Weyland, Jobn, writer on the poor laws, 1774-1854 

Weyland, Thomas de, judge, fl. 1272 

Weymouth, George, voyager, fl. 1620 

Whalley, Col. Edward, regicide, fl. 1650 

Whalley, George Hammond, politician, 1813-1878 

Whalley, John, quack, 1654*-1724 

Whalley, Peter, divine, 1722-1791 

Whalley, Thomas, politician and eccentric, 1766-1800 

Wharton, Anne, poet, 1685 

Wharton, Edward Koss, scholar, 1896 

Wharton, Sir George, soldier and author, 1617-1681 

Wharton, Henry, chaplain to Archbishop Sancroft, 1664-1€95 

Wharton, John, author, fl. 1575 

Wharton, Pbilip, 4th Baron Wharton, 1613-1695 

Wharton, Philip, Duke of Wharton, 1699-1731 

Wharton, Richard, politician and author, 1820* 

Wharton, Sir Thomas, Ist Baron Wharton, 1501-1568 

Wharton, Thomas, physician, 1610-1673 

Wharton, Thomas, Marquis of Wharton, 1640-1715 

Whately, Richard, Archbishop of Dublin, 1787-1863 

Whately, Thomas, writer on gardening, 1772. ~ 

Whately, Thomas, medical writer, 182] 

Whately or Whateley, William, Puritan divine, 1583-1639 

Whatton, William Robert, antiquary, 1790-1835 

Wheare, Degory, Professor of Ancient History at Oxford, 
1573-1647 

Wheatley, Charles, divine, 1686-1742 

Wheatley, Francis, painter, 1747-1801 

ee Sir Charles, inventor of the electric telegraph, 
802-1875 

Wheeler, Daniel, Quaker author, 1771-1840 

Wheeler, George Bomford, writer of school-books, 1805-1877 

Wheeler, Sir Hugh M., defender of Cawnpore, 1789-1857 

Wheeler, James ‘'alboys, historian of India, 1897 

Wheeler, Jobn, ‘ A Treatise of Commerce,’ fl. 1600 

Wheeler, Maurice, ‘ The Oxford Almanack,’ fl. 1695 

Wheeler, Thomas, botanist, 1754-1848 

— Abraham, Professor of Arabic at Cambridge, 


Wheler, Sir Francis, admiral, 1694 
Wheler or Wheeler, Sir George, traveller, 1650-1724 
a Robert’ Bell, historian of Stratford-upon-Avon, 


1857 
Whelpdale, Roger, schoolman, 1422 
Whetecroft, Henry, translator, fi. 1598 
Whethamstede, John, Abbot of St. Albans, 1464 
Whetstone, George, dramatist, fl. 1580 
Whetstone, Sir William, admiral, fl. 1700 
re William, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
794-1866 
Whichcord, Jobn, architect, 1823-1885 
Whicheote, Benjamin, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, 
1610-1683 
Whichcote, George, general, 1794-1891 
Whichelo, John, water-colourist, 1865 
Whiddon, Jacob, sea captain, fl. 1585-1595 
Whiddon, Sir John, judge, 1575 
Whincop, Thomas, divine and dramatist, 1745 
Whinyates, Sir Edward Charles, general, 1782-1865 
Whipple, George Matthews, Superintendent of Kew Ob- 
servatory, 1843-1893 





Whish, Sir William Sampson, soldier, 1787-1853 

Whishaw, Francis, engineer. 1804-1856 

Whistler, Danicl, Gresham Professor of Geometry, 1684 

Whiston, James, economic writer, fl. 1704 

Whiston, William, divine, 1667-1752 

Whitaker, Sir Edward, admiral, 1735 

Whitaker, Sir Frederic, New Zealand Premier, 1891 

Whitaker, John, historian of Manchester, 1735-1808 

Whitaker, John, musical composer, 1776-1847 

Whitaker, Joseph, founder of ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack,’ 1820- 
1895 

Whitaker, Thomas Dunham, divine and antiquary, 1759- 
1821 


Whitaker, Tolias, physician to Charles ITI., fl. 1660 

Whitaker, Wi.liam, Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
1548-1595 

Whitbourne, Ricbard, author and adventurer, fl. 1620 

Whitbread, Samuel, brewer and politician, 1758-1815 

Whitby, Daniel, theological writer, 1638-1726 

Whitchurch, Edward, printer, fi. 1550 

White, Andrew, Jesuit, 1579-1656 

White, Anthony, surgeon, 1782-1849 

White, Bianco, divine and author, 1775-1841 

White, Charles, gynzcologist, 1728-1813 

White, Francis, Bishop of Ely, 1638 

White, Francis Buchanan, botanist, 1£94 

White, Gilbert, naturalist, 1720-1793 

White, Henry, educational writer, 1880 

White, Henry Kirke, poet, 1785-1806 

White, James, miscellaneous writer, 1806-1862 

White, James, founder of Jezreelites, 1840-1885 

White, Jeremiah, chaplain to Cromwell, 1629-1707 

White or Whyte, John, Bishop of Winchester, 1511-1560 

White, John, divine, 1615 

White, John (‘‘ Century White”), 1590-1645 

White, John, Puritan divine, 1574-1648 

White, Jobn, founder of White’s chocolate-house, 1768 

White, John Tahourdin, classical scholar, 1810-1893 

White, Joseph, Oriental scholar, 1746-1814 

White, Sir Michael, general, 1791-1868 

White, Sir Nicholas, Master of the Rolls in Ireland, fl, 1590 

White, Patrick F., composer, 1875 

White, Richard, Roman Catholic divine, 1584 

White, Whyte, or Vitus, Richard, canonist, 1612 

White, Richard, Roman Catholic divine, 1604-1687 

White, Robert, organist, 1574 

White, Robert, engraver, 1645-1704 

White, Robert, Newcastle antiquary, 1802-1874 

White, Robert Meadows, Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, 
1798-1865 

White, Samuel, schoolmaster, 1733-1811 

White, Stephen, Irish Jesuit, fl. 1645 

White. Sir Thomas, Lord Mayor and founder of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, 1492-1586 

White, Thomas, founder of Sion College, London, 1624 

White, alias Woodhop, Thomas, Benedictine, 1583-1655 

White, Thomas (Anglus), philosopher, 1582-1676 

White, Thomas, Bishop of Peterborough, 1698 

White, Thomas, surgeon, 1728-1813 

White, Thomas, Canadian statesman, 1830-1888 

White, Walter, miscellaneous writer, 1811-1893 

White, William, divine, 1678 

White, Sir William Arthur, ambassador, 1824-1891 

White, Sir William Henry, C.B., military official, 1826- 
1893 

Whitefield, George, divine, 1714-1770 

Whitefoord, Caleb, wit and poet, 1734-1810 

Whitehall, Robert, poet, 1685 

Whitehead, Charies, author and critic, 104-1862 

Whitehead, David, divine, 1571 

Whitehead, George, Quaker preacher, 1723 

Whitehead, James, gynecologist, 1812-1885 

Whitebead, Juhn, Quaker, 1696 

Whitehead, John, M.D., biographer of John Wesley, 1740*- 
1804 

Whitehead, Paul, author, 1710-1774 

Whitehead, William, poet, 1715-1785 

Whiteburst, John, horologer, 1713-1788 

Whitelaw, James, author, 1749°-1813 

Whitelocke, Buletrode, regicide, 1605-1676 

Whitelocke, Edmund, friend of Essex, 1565-1608 

Whitelocke, Sir James, Justice of the King’s Bench, 1570- 
1632 

Whitelocke, John, general, 1759*-1808* 

Whiter, Walter, pbilologist, 1759*-1832 

Whiteside, James, Chief Justice in Ireland, 1806-1876 

Whitfield, Henry, New England divine, 1597-1654* 

Whitfield, John, musician, 1770-1836 

Whitford, David, soldier and scholar, 1674 

Whitford or Whytforde, Richard, ‘The Wretche of Syon,’ 
fl. 1530 

Whitgift, John, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1533°-1604 

Whithorne, Peter, military writer, fl. 1563 

Whithorne, Thomas, song-writer, 1528-1570* 

Whiting, John, Quaker writer, 1722 

Whiting, Richard, Abbot of Glastonbury, 1539 

Whitlock, Mrs. Elizabeth, actress, 1761-1836 

Whitlock, John, ejected divine, 1625-1708 

Whitlock, William, historian of Lichfield, 1584 

Whitmore, Sir George, Lord Mayor of London, 1657 

Whitney, Geoffrey, poet, fl. 1585 

Whitshed, Sir James Hawkins, Bart., admiral, 1762-1849 

Whitson, John, merchant adventurer, 1575°-1629 

Whittaker, George Byrom, publisher, 1793-1847 

Whittaker, James W., water-colourist, 1876 

Whittaker, John William, divine, 1791-1854 

Whittingham, Charles, printer, 1767-1840 

Whittingham, Sir Samford, lieutenant-general, 1841 

Whittingham, William, translator and Dean of Durham, 
1524-1579 

Whittington, Sir Richard, Lord Mayor of London, 1423 

Whittington or Whitynton, Robert, grammarian and Latin 
poet, 1480-1530* 

Whittle, Peter, topographer, 17&9-1867 

Whitty, Edward Michael, journalist, 1827-1860 

Whitty, Michael James, ‘ Tales of Irish Life,’ 1795-1873 

Whitworth, Charles, Lord Whitworth, diplomatist, 1725 

Whitworth, Sir Charles, author, 1778 

Whitworth, Charles, Ist Earl Whitworth, 1754-1825 

Whitworth, Sir Josepb, mechanician, 1803-1887 

Whood, Isaac, portrait painter, 1689-1752 

Whorwood, Jane, partisan of Charles I., fi, 1645 





Whyte, James, colonial statesman, 1820-1880 

Whyte, Robert, F.R.S., President of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Edinburgh, 1714-1766 

Whytehead, Thomas, divine and hymn-writer, 1815-1843 

Whyte-Melville, Capt. George John, novelist, 1821-1878 

Whytt, Robert, Professor of Medicine, 1714-1766 

Wickens, Sir Jobn, Vice-Chancellor of County Palatine of 
Lancaster, 1815-1873 

Wickham, William, D.C.L., politician, 1761*-1840 

Wickins, John, master of Manchester Grammar School, 1677 

Wickwane, William, Archbishop of York, 1285 

Wiclif, John, Reformer, 1415 

Widdowes, Daniel, ‘ Naturall Philosophie,’ fl. 1631 

Widdrington, Roger, controversialist, fl. 1617 

Widdrington, Samuel Edward, writer on Spain, 1856 

Widdrington, Sir Thomas, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, 1665 

Widdrington, William, 1st Baron Widdrington, 1611-1651 

Wiffen, Benjamin Rarron, Spanish scholar, 1794-1867 

Wiffen, Jeremiah Holme, author, 1792-1836 

Wigan, Alfred Sydney, actor, 1818*-1878 

Wigan, Horace, actor, 1818-1885 

Wigan. John, physician, 1695-1739 

Wigzg, Lilly, botanist, 1749-1828 

Wigginton, Giles, divine, fi. 1585 

Wighard, hagivlogist, 1164 

Wight, John, printer, fl. 1580 

Wight, Robert, writer on Indian botany, 1796-1872 

Wightman, Sir William, judge, 1784-1864 

Wightwick, George, architect, 1802-1872 

Wiglaf, King of Mercia, §38* 

Wigner, George William, chemist, 1842-1884 

Wigram, Sir James, judge. 1793-1866 

Wigram, Joseph Cotton, Bishop of Rochester, 1798-1867 

Wibtgar, Saxon invader, 544 

Wibtred, King of Kent, 725 

Wikeford, Robert de, Archbishop of Dublin, 1375 

Wikes, Thomas, chronicler, fl. 1304 

Wilberforce, Henry William, journa'ist, 1807-1873 

Wilberforce, Robert Isaac, divine, 1800-1857 

Wilberforce, Samuel, Bishop of Winchester, 1805-1873 

Wilberforce, William, philanthropist, 1759-1833 

Wilbye or Wilby, John, composer, fl. 1593 

Wilcocks, Joseph, author, 1723-1791 

Wilcox, Thomas, translator, fl, 1580 

Wild, Charles, architect and water-colourist, 1781-1835 

Wild, Henry, Arabic scholar, 1684"-1755 

Wild, James, architect aud Curator of the Soane Museum, 
1815-1892 

Wild, Jonathan, thief taker, 1682-1725 

Wild or Wilde, Robert, Nonconformist divine and poet, 
1609-1679 

Wildbore, Charles, mathematician, 1802 

Wilde, Sir Alfred T., lieutenant-general, 1819-1878 

Wilde, George, dramatist and Bishop of Londonderry, 1609- 
1665 

Wilde, John, judge, 1588*-1669* 

Wilde, Sir John, Chief Justice of the Cape of Good Hope, 
1781-1859 

Wilde, Thomas, Baron Truro, Lord Chancellor, 1782-1855 

Wilde, William. judge, 1611*°-1679 

Wilde, Sir William Robert Wills, surgeon and antiquary, 
1876 

Wilderspin, Samuel, educational promoter, 1867 

Wildman, John, Puritan, fl. 1650-1680 

Wilf. rd, Lieut.-Col. Francis, Orientalist, 1822 

Wilford, John, biographical compiler, fl. 1741 

Wilfrid, St., Bishop of York, 634°-709 

Wilkes, John, politician, 1727-1797 

Wilkes, Richard, antiquary and pbysician, 1691-1760 

Wilkes, Sir Thomas, clerk of the Privy Council, 1598 

Wilkie, Sir David, painter, 1785-1841 

Wilkie, William, ‘* the Scottish Homer,” 1721-1772 

Wilkins, Sir Charles, Orientalist, 1749-1836 

Wilkins, Charles, lawyer, 1800-1857 

Wilkins, David, ecclesiastical scholar, 1685-1745 

Wilkins, George, poet, 1603 

Wilkins, John, Bishop of Chester, 1614-1672 

Wilkins, William, architect, 1779-1839 

Wilkinson, Charles Smith, Australian geologist, 1843-1892 

Wilkinson, Henry, divine, 1675 

Wilkinson, Henry, divine, 1616-1690 

Wilkinson, Jobn, ironmaster, fl. 1785 

Wilkinson, Sir John Gardner, archeologist, 1798-1875 

Wilkinson, Tate, actor, 1740*-1803 

Wilkinson, Thomas Turner, antiquary, 1815-1875 

Wilkinson, William, divine, fi. 1580 

Wiiks, John, adventurer, 1846 

Wilks, Mark, Indian official, 1831 

Wilks, Robert, actor-manager, 1670-1782 

Wilks, Washington, journalist, 1864 

(To be continued.) 


Tue list of eminent members of the Went- 
worth family for the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ appears to me very deficient. Apart 
from the holders of the earldoms of Strafford, 
Cleveland, and other titles, the junior family 
is only represented by Sir Peter Wentworth ; 
Thomas, who died in 1627 ; and Lady Went- 
worth, the mistress of Monmouth. 

In Mr. Rutton’s well-known volume on 
‘Three Branches of the Family of Wentworth’ 
I find the following names of persons worthy, 
it may be thought, of a place in the ‘Dic- 
tionary ’: Sir Henry, grandfather of Queen Jane 
Seymour ; Lady Maria, on whose monument is 
the famous epitaph :— 


Else the soul grew so fast within 
It broke the outward shell of sinne 
And so was hatch’d a cherubin ; 


Sir Roger and Sir John; Sir John, Baronet ; 
Sir Nicholas ; Peter, who died a prisoner in the 
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Tower, as did his wife ; Paul, his brother, also 
M.P.; Thomas, M.P., Recorder of Oxford ; 
Peter, D.D., Dean of Armagh. 

Besides these there is a Darcy Wentworth, 
of Portadown, near Belfast, who was so far 
eminent that his portrait was etched by Crispin 
de Pass in 1624. He is claimed as an ancestor 
by the Australian Wentworths, one of whom 
figures in the list. His arms are on the plate, 
and are differenced by a crescent. I think there 
is a pedigree of this branchin Burke’s ‘ Austra- 
lian Landed Gentry.’ W. J. Lorrie. 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messrs. CassELL & Co.’s list includes the fol- 
lowing novels : ‘My Lord Duke,’ by Mr. E. W. 
Hornung ; ‘Ill-Gotten Gold,’ by Mr. W. G. 
Tarbet ; ‘A Story-Teller’s Pack,’ by Mr. Frank 
Stockton ; ‘In the Days of the Pioneers,’ by 
Mr. E. S. Ellis; and ‘Rogues of the Fiery 
Cross,’ by Mr. Walkey,—‘ My Life in Christ,’ 
being Extracts from the Diary of the Most 
Rev. John Iliytch Sergieff (Father John), of 
St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Cronstadt, translated 
by Mr. E. E. Goulaeff, of St. Petersburg, — 
Vol. III. of the ‘ Building World,’—Vol. IX. 
of ‘ Cottage Gardening,’—and a new serial ‘ The 
Queen’s Empire.’ 

The Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge promises in ‘‘ Diocesan Histories,” ‘ Lin- 
coln,’ by the late Canon Venables and the late 
Archdeacon Perry, and ‘ Rochester,’ by the Rev. 
A.J. Pearman,—‘ The Ancient Hebrew Tradition 
as Illustrated by the Monuments,’ by Prof. Fritz 
Hommel, translated by Mr. McClure and Mr. 
Crosslé,—‘‘ The Bishop Paddock Lectures” on 
‘The History of the Theological Literature of 
the Church of England from the Reformation 
to the Close of the Eighteenth Century,’ 
by the Bishop of Edinburgh, — ‘Christ in 
His Holy Land,’ written during and after 
a@ journey through the Holy Land, by the 
Rev. A. A. Boddy,—‘ Heldai’s Treasure,’ a 
tale by Frances H. Wood,—‘ Addresses to 
Lads,’ by Prof. H. C. Shuttleworth, —‘In 
the Beginning,’ by Mary E. Bellars,—‘The 
Great Storm,’ by Hope Carlyon,—‘ The Legend 
of St. Christopher,’ by the late Archdeacon 
Allen, —‘The Work of Grace,’ devotional 
addresses by the Rev. J. Brett, —‘ Papal Claims 
and Anglican Orders,’ by the Bishop of Gibraltar, 
—‘ The Private Devotions of Bishop Andrewes,’ 
arranged by Prebendary Kempe,—‘ The Pro- 
testation issued by the English Romanists in 
1788,’ edited by the Rev. A. J. C. Allen,—and 
‘The Queen, her Empire, and the English- 
speaking World.’ 








CHAUCER AND KING RENE OF ANJOU. 

Tue first lines of the ‘Canterbury Tales’ 
have been compared with a variety of texts, 
either Latin or English, and well they may as 
springtime and April supplied to most poets of 
the Middle Ages their opening description. Dr. 
Richard Morris has called attention to the (not 
very striking) similitude between the well-known 
lines and a passage in Stephen Hawes’s ‘ Pastime 
of Pleasure ’ :— 

When that Aurora did well appeare 

In the depured ayre and cruddy firmament, &c, 
Mr. Skeat has quoted much more curious 
texts anterior to Chaucer, and offering a much 
closer resemblance ; they are derived from the 
Latin of Guido delle Colonne and Vincent de 
Beauvais (‘Complete Works,’ v. 2). But the 
closest resemblance of all (and strangely enough 
it seems to have escaped Sandras) is to be 
found in the works of King René of Anjou. 
The pastoral in which René has commemorated 
his love for Jeanne de Laval, who became his 
second wife in 1455, begins in the same words 
almost as the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ That work 
is entitled in the St. Petersburg MS., of which 
a facsimile is preserved in the National Library 
of Paris (Fr. 12,178), ‘‘ Les amours de René, 
Roy de Naples et de Sicile, et de Jeanne, 





fille de Guy, comte de Laval, qu’il espousa en 
secondes noces.” It begins thus :— 

Vers my-avril, ol temps que la verdeur 

Ja apparaist, commen¢ant par doulceur 

Du Renouveau issir la fueille et fleur 

En boutonnant, de laquelle l’odeur 

Fait devenir l’air serain trop meilleur 

Qu il n’a esté par la dure froideur 

Que le soleil a si fort combatue...... 

Les oisillons si n’ont lors plus de peur 

D’encommencer leurs doulx chans sans demeur, 

Par amourettes qui leurs gens cuers argue 

Car le doulx temps si fort les esvertue 

Que du tout ont leur crainte abatue. 
Does not this read like a free translation of the 
familiar lines ?— 

Whan that Aprille with his shoures sote 

The droghte of Marche hath perced to the rote, 

And bathed every veyne in swich licour, 

Of which vertu engendred is the flour; 

Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 

Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 

The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 

Hath in the Ram his halfe cours y-ronne, 

And smale fowles maken melodye 

That slepen al the night with open yé, 

So priketh hem nature in hir corages...... 
It seems unlikely that King René knew English 
and followed the English model ; both probably 
derived the same hints from some older original. 
I need not observe that in this as in most cases 
the more Chaucer is compared to other writers 
the greater appear his poetical genius, his 
literary tact, and his skill and sobriety. King 
René continues for pages; and yet all spring, 
with its freshness, its flowers and birds, is in the 
few lines of the English master. The more you 
read the ‘‘ originals and analogues ” of his works, 
the more you enjoy that ‘‘property” which 
Lowell so justly attributes to him, ‘‘ that vernal 
property that soothes and refreshes in a way 
of which no other has ever found the secret.” 


J. J. JUSSERAND. 








SALE. 

Messrs. Puttick & Smipson sold on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday in last week a collec- 
tion of books and MSS., including a further 
portion of the library of Mr. Farmer Atkinson, 
the following being some of the principal prices: 
Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana and Atdes 
Althorpianz, 17/. 10s. MS. Missale of the four- 
teenth century, on vellum, with three minia- 
tures, 22). Biblia Germanica, Nuremberg, 
Koburger, 1483, 21/. Case, I Monumenti di 
Pompei, 11/. 10s. Browning’s Aristophanes’ 
Apology, with the author’s corrections in his 
autograph, 171. 10s. ; Bells and Pomegranates, 
first edition, 91. Calendars of State Papers, 
175 vols., 501. Mirror of Fashion, A Trip 
to Town, and Fashion and Folly, three 
series of coloured caricatures printed on 
long rolls and fitted into cases, 281. 5s. 
Collection of 500 Civil War Tracts, 251. 10s. 
Cervantes, Novelas Exemplares, 1613, 51. 5s. 
De Bry, Emblemata Nobilitate, 1593, 141. 
Biblia Latina, Nuremberg, 1478, 10l. 10s. 
MS. Psalterium Davidis, finely written on 
vellum of peculiarly choice quality and white- 
ness, with 31 miniatures and ornamental 
borders, 1191. Mr. R. Kipling’s Quartette, 
first edition, 5/1. ; Wee Willie Winkie, Under 
the Deodars, Story of the Gadsbys, and In 
Black and White, first editions, 51. 17s. Offi- 
cium B.V.M., printed on vellum, Lugduni, 
1499, 531. Scrope’s Salmon Fishing, 1843, 
81. 2s. 6d. Gospels of the Fower Evangelistes, 
Anglo-Saxon, 1571, 13/. Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene and Colin Clout (the latter first edition), 
27/. 10s. Thackeray at Clevedon Court, 1865, 
101. Queen Victoria, by R. R. Holmes (voucher 
for this work, to be issued in June next), 191. 10s. 
The total of the three days’ sale was 1,160I. 








TWO PROTHALAMIA. 


April 12, 1897. 
Or course I withdraw my acquiescence in the 
suggestion that by ‘‘the new and worthy seat” 
Vallans meant Hatfield rather than Theobalds— 
a suggestion started by Mr. Flower himself (see 
his article of March 20th). But my own objection 
to Mr. Wickham Flower’s charge against Spenser 





of ‘‘appropriating” things from Vallans did 
not, and does not, stand on that point; I care- 
fully kept it quite distinct from it. 

This discussion seems now pretty well 
exhausted; and it remains that no at all 
noticeable obligation of Spenser to Vallans 
has yet been proved or made _ probable. 
It is possible the author of the ‘Pro- 
thalamion’ had read the ‘Tale of Two 
Swans.’ Certainly Mr. Case, in his very in- 
teresting note, shows that the author of the 
‘Tale of Two Swans’ had seen the ‘ Epitha- 
lamion Thamesis,’ and had heard of the designed 
English marriage song, which, as I said last 
week, is now to be found in the fourth book of 
the ‘Faerie Queene.’ However these things 
may be, I venture to assert that all the co- 
incidences that Mr. Flower insisted on in his 
first letter—e.g., that Vallans used the words 
‘‘nurse” and ‘‘ merry,” and so did Spenser !— 
have been found on inspection to be wholly 
insignificant. And so ‘‘securus” judicet ‘* orbis 
terrarum” ; and I shall be very much surprised 
if any careful reader of this correspondence echo, 
in Mr. Flower’s sense, Mr. Flower’s *‘ Palmam 
qui meruit ferat,” and, as he suggests, transfer 
the palm from Spenser to Vallans ! 

Mr. Flower now tells us that he thinks 
‘along the lee,” which he so unfortunately 
quoted in his first letter, means ‘‘along the 
smooth and sheltered part of” the river. 
Well, if this interpretation gives him pleasure, 
‘*ner me licet esse” beato, only I hope any 
younger readers who may be inclined to think 
it plausible will examine the matter before they 
subscribe to it. And I notice at least two other 
errors in Mr. Flower’s last communication ; but 
I am not concerned with these. What I wished 
to do, and it seemed right to do, I have done— 
I trust with all courtesy. JoHn W. HALtes. 








Literary Ghossip. 


Mrs. Jut1a Davies, who died at Clifton a 
few days ago at the great age of ninety- 
four, was probably the last survivor of the 
intimate friends of Charles Lamb. She was 
the daughter of Joseph Hume, of Mont- 
pellier House, Notting Hill, where Lamb, 
Godwin, and Hazlitt were constant guests. 
She married Vice-Admiral George Davies, 
R.N., and was the mother of the late Mrs. 
Augusta Webster. Another daughter is 
the widow of Isaac Todhunter, the mathe- 
matician. 


Tue catalogue of the New Gallery will 
have an unusual literary value this year in 
the shape of a remarkable poem by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, written to Mr. Phil 
Burne-Jones’s strange picture ‘The Vam- 
pire.’ Those who heard it recited by Mrs. 
Beerbohm Tree the other night state that 
it shows Mr. Kipling’s powers in a new 
direction. 


Mr. Miter Curisty writes from Pryors, 
Broomfield, near Chelmsford :— 

‘‘Will you allow me to state through 
your columns that I am engaged upon a 
life of Joseph Strutt (1749-1802), author of 
‘Sports and Pastimes’ and other well-known 
antiquarian works, and to ask whether any of 
your readers possess, or know of the existence 
of, any of Strutt’s letters or any documents 
connected with him, and, if so, whether they 
would allow me to burrow the same for purposes 
of my work? Any letters or documents sent 
here would be very acceptable, and would be 
returned as soon as they have been copied.” 


Mazssrs. Smiru, Exper & Co. will publish 
shortly a revised and cheaper edition of Sir 
W. W. Hunter's ‘Annals of Rural Bengal.’ 
It has been prepared by the author in 
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response to suggestions which reached him 
that its publication would be very oppor- 
tune at the present time as showing what a 
great famine really means in India. 

Mr. EMANUEL GREEN, F.S.A., has finished 
his ‘ Bibliography of Somerset,’ upon which 
he has long been engaged. The work will 
be in two volumes, the first dealing with 
the county, to the exclusion of Bath, while 
the second will be devoted entirely to the 
literature of that city. The printing will 
be done in Taunton, and the work will be 
obtainable by subscribers only. 

Messrs. Crossy Lockwoop & Son will 
have ready in a few days a new edition 
of ‘A Handbook of English Literature,’ 
originally compiled by Mr. Austin Dobson, 
and now revised and extended to the present 
day by Prof. Hall Griffin. 

Mrs. W. K. Currrorp’s novel ‘ Mrs. 
Keith’s Crime,’ which for the last few years 
has only been procurable in an eighteen- 
penny form, is about to undergo a curious 
change of fortune. Mr. Fisher Unwin has 
determined to do with it as Messrs. Hutchin- 
son did with ‘The Story of an African 
Farm,’ which was published at a shilling ; he 
will raise it again to the price of six shillings, 
and restore to it the advantages of good 
type and binding. Mrs. Clifford has written 
a special introduction, and the Hon. John 
Collier has drawn a frontispiece for the new 
edition. ‘Mrs. Keith’s Crime’ appeared first 
in 1885, when it was anonymous, and may 
fairly be said to have made a sensation. 

Mrs. C. W. Earte has written a volume, 
consisting mainly of notes on gardening, 
but referring also to household management 
and education, to which Lady Constance 
Lytton has contributed an appendix. The 
book will be published by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co., under the title ‘ Pot-pourri 
from a Surrey Garden.’ 

News comes from the United States of the 
decease of Mr. W. T. Adams, a voluminous 
writer for children under the pseudonym of 
“Oliver Optic.” 

Some years ago we reported that the 
Empress of Austria, during her temporary 
stay at Paris, had deposited a wreath on 
Heine’s grave in the cemetery of Mont- 
martre. We were surprised to see from a 
recent number of the Frankfurter Zeitung 
that his tomb is in a deplorably neglected 
state. A rusty iron wreath is the only 
visible tribute to the author of the ‘Buch 
der Lieder.’ 


WE informed our readers lately that a 
Midchengymnasium was to be established at 
Bremen, and now we learn that, owing to 
the efforts of the society called ‘ Frauen- 
bildungs- Reform,” a similar institution 
will be founded at Carlsruhe. The town 
has granted a contribution of 2,000 marks 
for the purpose. 


Tue first volume of the series of photo- 
graphic reproductions of the oldest Greek 
and Latin manuscripts has recently made 
its appearance at Leyden. It is edited 
by Dr. W. N. du Rieu, the late principal 
librarian of the university of that place, 
and bears the title of ‘Vetus Testamentum 
Greece,’ &c. Only a limited number of 
copies has been printed. 

Aveust Raprntrzxy, the Nestor of the 
dialect poets of the Austrian-Hungarian 





monarchy, died at the Oollegialstift of 
Mattsee on March 22nd. He was born at 
Salzburg in 1810. He became widely 
known under his pseudonym of ‘‘ Fink von 
Mattsee,” the ancient foundation which he 
had served for many years as administrator. 
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Red Deer. Natural History, by the Rev. 
H. A. Macpherson; Deer-Stalking, by 
Cameron of Lochiel; Stag-Hunting, by 
Viscount Ebrington; Cookery, by A. 
Innes Shand. Illustrated by J. Charlton 
and A. Thorburn. (Longmans & Co.) 


In dealing with the first section of this work 
Mr. Macpherson has acted judiciously by 
restricting the larger portion of his remarks 
to a haunt of the red deer with which he is 
well acquainted, and about which little has 
been previously written. This is Martin- 
dale, situated in the heart of the Lake dis- 
trict, and bounded on the north by Ulles- 
water, while Haweswater closes it in on the 
eastward, unless an adventurous stag, in 
quest of unknown hinds, dares to face the 
ascent of Shap Fell. It is true that Martin- 
dale stags have been known to swim the 
breadth of Ulleswater tovisit the hinds in Go- 
barrow Park, but excursions in the reverse 
direction are rare. Compared with Scottish 
deer forests, Martindale is wooded, though 
without the heavy timber of the coombes of 
North Devon and Somerset; therefore the 
herd, which now numbers about two hun- 
dred and fifty head, exhibits a mixture of 
the characteristics of the woodland and of 
the mountain deer. Mr. Macpherson does 
not omit some observations on deer in other 
districts, but he is mindful of the fact that 
as regards Scotland his “player” in this 
“pool” is Lochiel, while Lord Ebrington 
follows with the practical knowledge of 
Devon and Somerset obtained by some 
years’ mastership of staghounds. It is 
just as well that Mr. Macpherson does not 
venture to write about the West Country, 
for, while justly eulogizing the late Dr. 
Collyns, he brackets with him Richard 
Jefferies, whose ‘Red Deer’ we consider to 
be as thorough a specimen of book-making 
as was ever turned out; while the excellent 
work of the Hon. John Fortescue (Lord 
Ebrington’s brother) is ignored. Occasion- 
ally the author nods, and by ‘“‘ Dartmoor” 
(p. 31) he must mean Exmoor ; while “‘ Islay 
Forest’ (p. 43) is evidently a slip for Jura. 
Lochiel’s account of deer forests and their 
management contains some interesting facts 
indicative of the changes in customs which 
have taken place in the Highlands. At the 
beginning of this century it was not always 
thought ‘‘ good form” for the owner of a 
deer forest holding a high social position to 
go out stalking himself, and the old Lord 
Lovat, grandfather of the present peer, on 
succeeding to the estate, was told by his 
guardian that such a practice was neither 
dignified nor customary, a view largely 
shared by other country gentlemen, and 
certainly prevalent in the district. When 
Sir Walter Scott had aroused a love for 
Highland sport, especially by that wild 
episode of the ‘‘tinchel” in ‘ Waverley,’ 
and after Scrope had described the pursuit of 
the deer in Atholl Forest and the drive in 
Glen Tilt, ‘‘so thrilling,” says the author, 





‘* was the interest which I felt in the adventures 
of Tortoise and Lightfoot, as well as in the 
splendid performances of Tarff, Derig, and Shu- 
loch, that at this day, and with the experience 
acquired during many years of managing forests, 
I can hardly bring myself to criticize the pro- 
ceedings which I then looked upon not only as 
quite proper, but almost sublime.” 


The lords and ladies who were the guests 
of the Duke of Atholl of that day doubtless 
enjoyed the exciting scene of cross-firing, 
racing herds of deer, and pursuing hounds ; 
but no forest could stand such treatment for 
long, and it is almost unnecessary to say 
that driving has been generally abandoned. 
Lochiel confesses that in his hot youth, 
when the weather was unsuitable for stalk- 
ing, the house party would sometimes 
“drive” a small bit of ground dignified 
by the name of “‘ the sanctuary,” in which 
no real harm could be done. Ladies could 
go to see it, “‘and, in short, it was very 
good fun. We are older and wiser now, 
but, alas! do we have the same fun?” He 
proceeds to admit that he, too, has sinned 
against the very rules which he has laid 
down as the canons of true deer forestry, 
having gone out with a couple of pure-bred 
deerhounds and coursed a cold stag, some- 
times bringing him to bay, very rarely 
pulling him down. After deprecating 
these ‘ joyous frivolities,” the author gives 
excellent advice as to the management of 
forests and the means to be employed in 
keeping up a good stock of deer. Com- 
paratively few proprietors like to ask their 
guests to spare stags with well- growing 
heads and to kill old inferior stags ; besides, 
it is not always easy to distinguish a beast 
that is ‘‘ going back,” though we think 
short blunt points are apt to accompany old 
age. In uttering a word of warning against 
surrounding a forest with a deer fence, it is 
remarked that for want of fresh blood the 
animals will get smaller and smaller, till 
they dwindle to the size of island deer. 
Some island deer, however, are not small; 
for instance, those of Jura and Rum; while 
in Harris the stags have pretty heads with 
many points, and, owing to the fine grazing, 
they are fat and make excellent venison, 
though not tall beasts. The chapters on the 
practice of deer-stalking and the social and 
economical aspects of forests are excellent, 
and there are some good stories about the 
Select Committee on the crofter question, for 
the narrator does not mind a joke against 
himself at times. 

Not many years after Monmouth’s rebel- 
lion, when the wild red deer had a far more 
extended range than Macaulay indicates in 
a well-known passage, the second Duke of 
Bedford kept staghounds at Tavistock, 
hunting the coverts on the Tay, Tamar, and 
other rivers on the side of Dartmoor, and 
the deer often took the sea at Torbay. Sub- 
sequently the venue was shifted to North 
Devon, where the first Earl Fortescue took 
the mastership, so that it may well be said 
of Lord Ebrington, ‘il chasse de race.” 
In 1855, however, hunting was at a very 
low ebb, when the late Mr. Fenwick Bisset 
took the hounds and laid the foundations of 
the prosperity of the present Devon and 
Somerset pack. Practically it was Mr. 
Bisset who introduced deer into the Quan- 
tocks, where they have multiplied exceed- 
ingly, and we do not wonder that, from the 
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oint of view of a master of hounds, Lord 
Bictagtoa, who succeeded Mr. Bisset, re- 
grets the act; for it is necessary to hunt that 
district from time to time, and the mob 
which turns out during a Quantock week 
and the picnic at Triscombe Stone would 
try the patience of any master who wished 
to show sport. Cloutsham can be bad 
enough, but there the terrible Taunton 
contingent with its brass band is absent. Of 
woodcraft, harbouring warrantable stags, 
and famous runs Lord Ebrington writes 
from experience, and, moreover, with great 
judgment. Before leaving this section we 
must say a few words in praise of the 
illustrations. Those by Mr. Thorburn relate 
to the Highland scenes he depicts so well, 
while Mr. Charlton deals with hunting, and 
@ particularly spirited plate is that facing 
p- 210, where a French mounted relat volant 
is struggling with ‘rather a handful” of 
hounds in leash. 

Mr. Shand has written a very pleasant 
article upon the cookery of venison, though 
the want of material has driven him to begin 
with the patriarch Isaac and the savoury- 
meat story and work upwards, while at 
times he gets very far away from the flesh 
of deer. He considers that ‘the ideal red 
deer for table purposes is a young yeld or 
barren hind, in prime condition from favour- 
able pasturage”; but we prefer a big, heavy 
old hind, for young red deer seldom lay on 
much fat in a wild state. Fallow deer comes 
under the head of park-fed venison, and is 
beside the question; but we endorse Mr. 
Shand’s praise of roe deer when at its prime, 
which is not often. As regards the entire 
work, it has given us more pleasure than any 
other volume of the ‘Fur and Feather” 
series, of which it forms a part, and we can 
strongly recommend it. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE papers on anthropological subjects pub- 
lished by local societies during the year ending 
' June Ist, 1896, according to the report of the 
‘ Corresponding Societies Committee of the 
British Association, were thirty-nine in number, 
and the societies publishing them were seven- 
teen. The Dumfriesshire and Galloway Natural 
History and Antiquarian Society heads the 
list with seven papers, dealing with standing 
stones (Mr. F. R. Coles), Roman earthworks 
{Dr. J. Macdonald), folk-lore (Mr. S. Arnott), 
& superstitious custom about young calves (Mr. 
John M‘Kie), and the local antiquities of 
Dunscove (Rev. R. Simpson), Troqueer (Mr. 
J. G. Hamilton Starke), and Tynron (Mr. James 
Shaw). When to this wealth of local illustra- 
tration is added all that contained in the Rev. 
Walter Gregor’s report to the Ethnographical 
Survey Committee and in Sir Herbert Max- 
well’s new book, it will be seen that the anthro- 
pology of Dumfriesshire and Galloway is being 
very thoroughly studied. The Essex Field 
Club ranks next with six papers: two by Prof. 
Meldola, on an ancient entrenchment on Nave- 
stock Common, and on the eastern boundary 
stones of the forest of Waltham ; another on 
Navestock by the Rev. S. C. Hore; on the 
Romano-British settlement at Chigwell, by Mr. 
I. C. Gould; on the field-name of Puttock’s 
Lees, by Mr. Miller Christy ; and on the lost 
rural industry of potash-making, by Mr. Henry 
Laver. The Buchan Field Club has four: two 


on the ethnographical survey of Buchan, by 
Mr. John Gray and Mr. J. F. Tocher ; a report 
on antiquarian remains at Schivas, by Mr. 
James Spence ; and ecclesiastical punishments 
in the seventeenth century, by the Rev. P. 





Milne. The Dorset Natural History and Anti- 
quarian Field Club has three, all by Mr. E. 
Cunnington, on Poundbury, Hambledon, and 
Helstone ; and the Berwickshire Naturalists’ 
Club the same number: on Scottish place- 
names, by Miss Russell ; on the British camps 
above Lauder, by the Rev. G. Gunn; and a 
catalogue of a loan collection of prehistoric and 
other antiquities, by Mr. G. F. Black. Four 
societies have two each: the Norfolk and 
Norwich Naturalists’ Society (neolithic man in 
Thetford, by Mr. W. G. Clark ; Mayday customs 
at Lynn, by Dr. C. B. Plowright) ; the Marl- 
borough College Natural History Society (Way- 
land Smith’s cave, by the Rev. A. J. Galpin, and 
Mr. E. Meyrick’s anthropometrical statistics) ; 
the Isle of Man Natural History and Anti- 
quarian Society (Miss A. M. Crellin’s anthro- 
pological report, and Mr. A. W. Moore on 
foreign elements in the Manx language); and 
the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical 
Society (on three Irish sepulchral urns, by Mr. 
R. M. Young, and a paper on antiquarian 
collections in Ulster, by Mr. S. F. Milligan). 
The eight societies which contribute a single 

aper each are the Hertfordshire Natural 
anauy Society (Sir John Evans’s anniversary 
address on the Stone Age), the Hampshire Field 
Club (Mr. T. W. Shore on prehistoric remains 
in the old Clare country), the Birmingham 
Natural History and Philosophical Society 
(Prof. Windle and Mr. Manners-Smith on the 
physical characters of a group of female pupil 
teachers), the Liverpool Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society (the Rev. J. Sephton on Runic 
remains), the Rochdale Literary and Scientific 
Society (Dr. Thomas Hunt on some Heywood 
surnames), the Yorkshire Geological and Poly- 
technic Society (Mr. J. Spink on lake dwellings 
in the Vale of Pickering), the Cardiff Naturalists’ 
Society (Mr. Wm. Riley on entrenchments and 
camps on Mynydd Baidan and Mynydd Margam), 
and the South African Philosophical Society of 
Cape Town (Dr. S. Schénland on some human 
skulls in the collection of the Albany Museum). 
All these entries are noticeable as showing the 
great and growing attention that is being paid 
in every part of the country to observations on 
the physical characters of the people, the ancient 
monuments, and the relics of old superstitions, 
customs, and beliefs ; but the last entry is parti- 
cularly interesting as showing a desire on the 
part of our fellow countrymen in South Africa 
to be enrolled with societies at home as fellow 
workers in anthropology. 

Folk-lore for March contains some notes on 
the physique, customs, and superstitions of the 
peasantry of Innishowen, co. Donegal, by Mr. 
Thomas Doherty. He observes that most of the 
inhabitants are descendants of the old Celtic 
tribes, and that where there has been an 
intermixture of race between them and the 
descendants of the English and Scottish planters 
of Stuart times, the Celtic features predominate. 
Though red is the prevailing colour of hair in 
the seaboard districts, to meet a woman with 
red hair is looked upon as a bad omen, as such 
women frequently have the evil eye. Hare-lip 
is common, and is accounted for by the mother 
meeting a hare before the child’s birth. Witch- 
craft is still strongly believed in, and witches 
often take the form of hares. They can then 
only be shot by silver bullets. Mr. Alfred 
Nutt’s address to the Folk-lore Society on taking 
the chair as its president relates to the origin 
and nature of the fairy mythology of English 
literature. He seeks to show why England 
alone of modern countries has admitted the fairy 
world into its highest imaginative literature. 
He proposes to pursue the subject further in the 
forthcoming second volume of the ‘ Voyage of 
Bran.’ 

The first number of the journal of the 
Swiss Folk-lore Society has been issued. Not 
merely traditions are included within its pro- 
gramme, but also the material arts, dwellings, 
tools, dress, food, and fabrics of the people, and 











to these the society proposes to add physical 
observations. 

The Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
for February contains a paper by Mr. Henry 
Balfour on a remarkable ancient bow and 
arrows, believed to be of Assyrian origin. The 
bow is fifty-three inches long, of composite 
structure, formed of two kinds of wood, of 
black horn, of animal sinew, of birch bark, and 
of glue. It was found in a tomb of the twenty. 
sixth dynasty at Thebes. A paper by the 
lamented Mr. Horatio Hale, honorary fellow of 
the Institute, also appears with notes and 
addenda by Prof. Tylor, forming a study of 
aboriginal American history and mnemonic 
symbols, based on four Huron wampum 
records, viz., the double-calumet treaty belt, 
the peace-path belt, the Jesuit missionary belt, 
and the four- nations alliance belt. A similar 
belt, deposited with the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania in 1857 by a great-grandson of 
William Penn, is held by Mr. Hale to have been 
given to Penn on the occasion of his treaty of 
peace with the Indians in 1701. The conclusion 
is drawn that when the European colonists 
arrived in America, the tribes who then occu- 
pied what are now the United States and 
Canada enjoyed frames of government and forms 
of civilization which evinced intellectual and 
moral faculties of no mean order. The Hale 
series of belts has been presented by Prof. 
Tylor to the Oxford University Museum. Two 
papers by Prof. Qscar Montelius, on the 
Tyrrhenians in Greece and Italy and on pre- 
classical chronology in Greece and Italy respec- 
tively, are illustrated by a splendid series of 
sixteen folded plates. He dates the first por- 
tion of the first period of the Bronze Age, or the 
** Copper Age,” in Northern and Central Italy at 
2100-1950 B.c.; the second portion at 1950- 
1800; the second period from 1800 to 1650; 
the third from 1650 to 1350 ; the first portion 
of the fourth period from 1350 to 1200, and the 
second from 1200 to 1100. The first period of 
the Iron Age in Northern Italy he assigns to 
1100-950 &.c.; the second to 950-750 ; the third 
from 750 to 550 ; and the Etruscan period from 
550 to 400. For Central Italy, he marks out 
a first proto-Etruscan period from 1100 to 
1000 B.c. and a second from 1000 to 900; a 
first Etruscan period from 900 to 800, a second 
from 800 to 700, a third from 700 to 600, anda 
fourth from 600 to 500 B.c. This chronology 
differs considerably from that hitherto gener- 
ally accepted. In particular Dr. Montelius 
throws back the date of the Regulini-Galassi 
tomb at Cervetri two hundred and tifty or three 
hundred years earlier than the received chrono- 
logy, aconclusion in which Mr. Arthur Evans, in 
the interesting discussion which took place on 
these papers, followed him only halfway. Mr. 
Laurence Duckworth furnishes to the Journal 
an account of three skulls from Madagascar in 
the Anatomical Museum of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, with photographs. The skulls in ques- 
tion belong to different tribes, respectively 
Hova, Betsileo, and Betsimisaraka; and Mr. 
Duckworth finds that the Hova skull has its 
counterpart in one from Borneo, while the 
two others agree in such features as dis- 
tinguish them from the Hova, and resemble 
certain skulls from the African continent rather 
than any Oceanic specimens. 








SOCIETIES. 

GEOGRAPHICAL.—April 12.—Sir C. Markham, 
President, in the chair.—The following gentlemen 
were elected Fellows: Baron A. von Andrée, Capt. 
C. Ashburnham, Messrs. G. D. Callender, S. Castle, 
H. W. Cave, H. A. Doubleday, H. Hague, and 
J. Hardy.—The paper read was ‘Fourth Centenary 
of the Voyage of John Cabota, 1497,’ by the 
President. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— ord 7.—Judge 
Baylis, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. C. E. Keyser read 
a paper ‘On Aldermaston Church, Berkshire.’ He 
gave a brief description of the distinguished per- 
sonages who were lords of the manor and owners of 
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ee 
the Aldermaston estates, and then described the 
church and the necessary reparation which had been 
recently carried out at his expense under the direc- 
tio of Mr. E.D. Webb. The church was probably 
puilt about 1120 on the site of the earlier one men- 
tioned in the Domesday survey ; it was enlarged 
about the years 1260 and 1300, in the fifteenth 
century, again about 1660, and at the begin- 
ning Of the present century, when it was unfor- 
tunately thoroughly beautified. The mural paint- 
ings representing St. eye and probably 
two scenes from the life of St. Nicholas, found last 
ear in the south chapel and elsewhere; the old 
glass; two panels mg the Annunciation and 
Coronation of the Virgin, dating from the middle 
of the thirteenth century ; numerous armorial 
shields, inserted by Sir Humphrey Forster, cire. 
1540; and the various tombs and brasses, notably 
the fine alabaster monument of Sir George Forster 
and Elizabeth his wife, who died in 1526, were most 
minutely described.—An interesting discussion after- 
wards took place, in which Messrs. W. H. St. John 
Hope, M. Stephenson, E. D. Webb, P. H. Newman, 
at. E. Fox pointed out the various peculiarities 
and particular objects of interest, more especially 
with regard to the tomb of Sir George Forster.— 
Some excellent rubbings of the brasses and inscrip- 
tions, and photographs of the monument, mural 

intings, and Norman west doorway. were exhi- 
Pited by Mr. M. Stephenson, Mr. A. H. Lyell, and 
the writer of the paper. 


LINNEAN.—April 1.—Dr. A. Giinther, President, 
in the chair.—Prof. Graf zu Solms-Laubach, the 
Rev. R. Usher, and Mr. W. Martindale were ad- 
mitted, and Messrs. J. B. Sowerby and J. B. Willis 
were elected Fellows.—Mr. M. Christy exhibited 
three royal state cloaks, formerly worn by the kings 
of the Hawaiian Islands, and made of the feathers 
of four species of birds, of which the exhibitor gave 
an account, referring to the coloured figures of them 
given in Mr. Scott Wilson's ‘Birds of Hawaii,’ 
namely, Vestiaria coccinea (red), Psittacirostra 
psittacea (green), Acrulocercus nobilis, and Dre- 
panis pacifica (black and yellow). The last named, 
of which no specimen is to be found in the National 
Collection, is believed to be now extinct.—Mr. W. T. 
Thiselton-Dyer exhibited : 1. A series of drawings 
(on the screen) to illustrate the “‘ cultural evolution 
of Cyclamen latifolium, Sibth.” The species is a 
native of Greece and the Levant, and is believed to 
have been first introduced into European cultiva- 
tion in 1731. In 1768 Miller described a form modi- 
fied by cultivation under the name of Cyclamen 
. This was erroneous, as according to 

issier neither the wild nor the garden form occurs 
in Persia. The latter persisted in cultivation for 
about a hundred and fifty years, and about 1860 
became the starting-point of the modern races which 
were illustrated. Cyclamen latifolium has never 
been hybridized, and it was shown that the striking 
forms now in cultivation were the result of the 
patient accumulation of gradual variations. Draw- 
ings of the remarkable forms “ Papilio,” obtained by 
De Langhe -Vervaene, and of “The Bush- Hill 
Pioneer,” by Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., were shown. 
It was pointed out that the tendency of the species 
under cultivation was to lose its distinctive generic 
characters and to approximate to a more generalized 
type. The reflexion of the corolla-segments was 
often lost as in Lysimachia, the segments were 
sometimes multiplied as in Trientalis, and the 
margins were fringed as in Soldanella and cultivated 
forms of Primula sinensis. The “ Bush - Hill 
Pioneer” possessed, in the cresting of the petals, 
a remarkable character without parallel in any 
Primulaceous plant occurring in a wild state. 
2. A series of plants was exhibited to _ illus- 
trate the origin of the garden ‘“Cineraria.” 
It was generally agreed that this had sprung 
from one or more species native of the Canaries. 
An extreme cultivated form was shown and com- 
pared with Senecio cruentus, which all internal 
evidence indicated as the sole original stock. S. 
heritieri, another reputed parent, was exhibited. 
But it was pointed out that this has a shrubby habit 
and stems markedly zigzag between the internodes, 
while the leaves are clothed beneath with a dense 
white tomentum. These characters it transmits 
more or less to its hybrid offspring. In illustration 
of this point Mr. Poé’s hybrid (8. super-heritieri 
* cruentus) was exhibited (a similar one has oc- 
curred at Edinburgh) ; also the Cambridge hybrid 
(S. super-cruentus x heritieri). S. cruentus crosses 
very freely with the garden cineraria, and as the 
latter never exhibits any trace of the characters of 
8. heritieri, it was concluded that that species had 
no part in its origin, and that, as in the case of 
the cyclamen, the striking development of S. 
cruentus in cultivation was due to the continued 
2ccumulation of gradual variations.—Mr. A. W. 
Bennett exhibited a series of drawings by Mr. E. B. 

Teen of root-hairs of plants with various parasitic 
growths, and showed preparations of several under 








the microscope.— Mr. G. R. Murray exhibited 
several lantern-slides of coccospheres and rhabdo- 
spheres, prepared from specimens collected by 
Capt. Milner, of the s.s. Para, while on a voyage to 
Barbados, including all the forms figured in the 
Challenger Report. Of these remarkable organisms 
Mr. Murray gave a detailed account, explaining the 
formation of coccospheres (so named by Dr. Wallich) 
as the aggregation into spheres of the so-called coc- 
coliths described by Huxley from deep-sea soundings 
taken iu the North Atlantic by H.M.S.Cyclops. The 
calcareous scales (or coccoliths) were shown to over- 
lap each other, and to constitute not only a defensive 
armour, but from their arrangement to admit of the 
growth of the organism, which is thus not limited 
by its calcareous coat, as diatoms are by their 
siliceous shells; each coccolith being attached to 
the cell by a button-like projection on its inner 
surface. In the rhabdospheres with projecting 
rods, of which figures were shown, the plates (rhab- 
doliths) do not fit into each other as figured in the 
Challenger Report, but their bases are imbedded on 
the surface of the cell, each by itself without con- 
tact. As to tbe cell-contents, the exhibitor had 
found nothing more than a granular material 
resembling protoplasm. There was no trace of 
colouring-matter in the specimens, all of which had 
been brought up from a depth of three fathoms.— 
Mr. H. Groves exhibited a large number of Characez 
collected by Mr. T. B. Blow in various parts of Aus- 
tralasia and Asia, views of the localities referred to 
being shown on the screen by the collector.—Mr. G. 
Massee, on behalf of Miss H. B. Potter, communi- 
cated the substance of a paper ‘On the Germina- 
tion of Spores of Agaricinez.’ 

ZOOLOGICAL. — April 6.—Dr. W. T. Blanford’ 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on 
the additions to the menagerie during March, and 
exhibited, on behalf of Mr. A. J. L. Jones, a cinna- 
mon-coloured variety of the blackbird (Z'urdus 
merula), which had been captured near Dorking.— 
Prof. B. C. A. Windle and Mr. F. G. Parsons 
contributed the first part of a paper ‘On the 
Myology of the Terrestrial Carnivora,’ which dealt 
with the muscies of the head, neck, and fore limb 
of eighty-three individuals —Communications were 
read : from Mr. C. 8S. Tomes, on the minute structure 
of the teeth of Notoryctes, in which he confirmed 
the view previously arrived at by other naturalists 
that this animal has affinities with the Dasyuride 
and Didelphide,—and from Mr. R. Lydekker, 
entitled ‘The Blue Bear of Tibet, with Notes on the 
Members of the Ursus arctus Group.’ The author 
described a mounted specimen in the British 
Museum which he identified with the Ursus 
pruinosus of Blyth. He also made a survey of 
the other members of the UW. arctus group, and 
came to the conclusion that, with the exception of 
the extinct U. speleus, they should all be regarded 
as subspecies rather than species. As they are all 
structurally similar, they seem, in his opinion, to be 
merely local varieties and colour-phases of what is 
essentially one animal.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger gave 
an account of the freshwater fishes collected in 
Celebes by Drs. P. and F. Sarasin. The specimens 
obtained were referred to fourteen species, of which 
four were described as new, one of them forming 
the type of a new genus of Atherinidz, proposed to 
be named Telmatherina. 


PHILOLOGICAL.— April 2.—Mr. H. Bradley, V.P., 
in the chair.—Prof. G. Foster read a paper ‘ On the 
Text and Versification of Sir Thomas Wyatt's 
Poems.’ The earliest version of most of the poems 
is Additional MS. 17,492 in the British Museum. 
This MS. was borrowed by Wyatt's editor of 1816, 
Dr. Nott, from the Duke of Devonshire, aud was 
never returned, but sold at Nott’s sale. It has much 
alliteration, the rondeaux in a bad form, lines scan- 
ning mainly by accent and not by feet or measures. 
It is the sole source of forty-nine poems. The 
revised version of most of the rest of Wyatt's poems 
is the Egerton MS. 2711, which is the only authority 
for fifty-eight poems. It puts the rondeaux into the 
right French form, gets rid of much of the allitera- 
tion, improves the expression of the thought, and 
has many run-on and central-pause lines. the 
work of later years and freer power. The Addi- 
tional MS. 28,365 is Nott’s transcript of a lost 
original MS. of 1564, a miscellany probably compiled 
by one of the Harrington family, part of which was 
sent as ta | to the printer 7 the editor of ‘ Nuge 
Antique.’ It contains poems by Wyatt and by some 
twenty-four other authors, some of which have not 
yet been printed. It is the only source of three or 
four poems of Wyatt. The Harleian MS. 78 contains 
several poems attributed to Wyatt that have not yet 
been published. The Parker MS. at Cambridge is 
the sole authority for one poem, and contains four 
in other collections. Of the printed versions of 
Wyatt’s poems, the ‘ Penitential Psalms’ were pub- 
lished by Sir J. Harrington in 1549, and have a few 
variations from the Egerton text, Tottell’s ‘ Mis- 





cellany,’ 1557, is the — source for fifty-seven poems 


in the form to which N. Grimoald or some one else 
has altered them from Wyatt's originals, The ron- 
deaux are changed to sonnets; the accentual lines 
are made syllabic; the alterations are many and 
evidently unauthentic. Nott in 1816 printed a text 
(1) from the Egerton MS.; (2) from Addit. 17,492, 
with emendations of hisown. The Aldine editions 
of 1834-6 are reprints of Tottell doctored, with 
other poems taken direct from Nott. There 
is no edition founded on the best authorities, 
An editor should base his text on the Egerton MS., 
and give collations of Addit. 17,492. Wyatt's versi- 
fication has been, to some extent, treated by Drs. 
R. Alscher and Simmons and Prof. Schipper. He 
began accentually, the pause clear, and each half- 
line having two strongly stressed syllables. After- 
wards he became syllabic, and his verse-stress 
frequently contradicted the natural word-stress. 
At first he rhymed “ passion ” with “‘ reason,” and 
treated the genitive s, “ lovés,” as a syllable. These 
practices he gradually gave up, and acquired free- 
dom, shown by his omission of unstressed syllables ; 
he took to run-on lines and used inversion; he 
allowed two unaccented syllables at the beginning 
of a line, and extra syllables before the line-pause 
and at the ends of lines, He was the first to use 
the sonnet and rondeau, and (save Chaucer's frag- 
ments) terza rima; and was the inventor of 
many single-stanza forms. His first sonnets kept 
to the regular Italian form in the octave, but did not 
always complete the sense in it; later he rhymed 
the octave alternately. In the sestet he uses three 
forms, and ends it in a rhyming couplet. 





MATHEMATICAL.—April 8.—Prof. Elliott, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The following were elected 
Members: the Rev. A. H. Frost, and Messrs. S. H. 
Burbury and E. T. Whittaker; and Dr. Bryant, the 
Rev. F. H. Jackson, and Messrs. F. W. Lawrence and 
A. Young were admitted into the Society —The Pre- 
sident dwelt at some length on the great loss the 
Society and the mathematical world had sustained 
by the recent death of Prof. Sylvester, who was the 
second President of the Society.—It was ordered 
that the President should send a letter of condolence 
to the nearest relatives of the deceased.—The follow- 
ing communications were made: ‘ An Extension of a 
certain Theorem,’ by the Rev. F. H. Jackson,— On the 
Deformation of a Closed Polygon, so that a certain 
Function remains Constant,’ by Mr. F. S. Macaulay, 
—‘A Continuation of Gauss’s Dioptrische Unter- 
suchungen,’ by Prof. R.A. Sampsoo,—and ‘ Ueber 
verzweigte Potentiale im Raum,’ by Prof. A, 
Sommerfeld.— Mr. S. Roberts, an ex- President, 
havivg taken the chair, the President read papers 
by Mr. A. L. Dixon,‘On the Potentials of Rings,’ 
and by Mr. J. W. Russell, ‘On cértain Concomitant 
Determinants.’—Mr. R. Hargreaves and Lieut.-Col. 
Cunningham made impromptu communications. 
The latter gentleman announced four high primes, 





PHYSICAL.— April 9.—Mr. S. Bidwell in the chair. 
—Mr. T. A. Garrett read a paper ‘On a Nickel Stress 
Telephone.’—Mr. W. A. Price read a paper ‘On 
Alternating Currents in Concentric Conductors,— 
Mr. Price exhibited a galvanometer support.—Mr. 
H. Garrett read a paper, communicated by Prof. 
W. B. Morton, ‘On the Effect of Capacity on Sta- 
tionary Electrical Waves in Wires.’ 





HELLENIC.— April 12.—Mr. F. C. Penrose, V.P., 
in the chair.—Miss Harrison read a paper on the 
Danaides. She contended that the origin of the 
Danaid myth had been misunderstood, especially as 
regards the supposed punishment of the water-carry- 
ing in leaky vessels. This was really no punish- 
ment at all, but simply the carrying on in Hades of 
their upper-world function as well-nymphs; the 
pithos the Danaides had to fill was bored only at the 
bottom, as shown on ancient monuments, and it was 
a well cistern. The labour of well-filling was end- 
less from the beginning, because Argos was 
modvdiyxov, The idea of water-carrying in Hades 
as a penalty for the audnro: was also, she contended, 
not a mere later moralizing addition, but inherent 
in the primitive Danaid myth, and the leak 
vessels pointed to an “ordeal by the sieve,” 
such as was undergone, according to Pliny, by the 
vestal virgin Tuccia (‘ Nat. Hist ,’ xxviii. 2,3). The 
forty-nine guilty Danaides would fail in the ordeal 
and be proved as dpinros in the rites of Demeter 
Thesmophoros. Referring to Prof. Ridgeway’s recent 
paper in the LHellenic Journal on the Pelasgian 
origin of the ‘objects called Mycenzan,” Miss 
Harrison expressed her view that though the 
Olympian gods would be found, on analysis, to 
be part Hellenic, part Pelasgian, the remaining 
denizens of Hades would prove, like the Danaides, 
to be of Pelasgian origin.—Prof. Ernest Gardner 
read some notes on a vase in the museum at 
Chicago, which seemed to him to represent the 





myth of Athamas.—The paper announced by Prof. 
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Gardner, on a vase in the museum at Harrow, was 
postponed to a subsequent meeting. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Meteorological, 7}.-‘The Relation between Cold Periods and 
Anticyclonic Conditions of feather in England during 

inter,’ Mr. W Dines; ‘Sunspot Influence on the 
Weather of Western Europe,’ Mr. A. B. MacDowall; ‘The 
Use of Kites to obtain Meteorological Records in the Upper 
Air at Blue Hill Observatory, Mass, US.A,’Mr A L Rotch 
_ Microscopical, 8.—Exhibition of Microscopical Entomological 
Specimens by Mr. F. Enoch. 
Tuvns. Electrical Engineers, 8. - Continued Discussion on ‘Recent 

Deve:opments in Electric ‘Traction Appliances.’ 

Frat. _Philological, 8.— Dictionary Evening. 


Wen. 








Science Gossiy. 

Messrs. LONGMAN are about to publish a new 
and revised edition of Sir John Evans’s ‘ Ancient 
Stone Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments 
of Great Britain,’ which has long been out of 
print. The first edition was published in 1872, 
and since that time numerous discoveries have 
been made of objects both of neolithic and 
paleeolithic age, which have necessitated con- 
siderable additions to the original work, inas- 
much as all the principal discoveries of stone 
antiquities that have taken place in Britain 
during the last quarter of a century are more or 
less fully recorded in the new edition. The 
principal additions that have been made relate 
to the paleolithic period, concerning which our 
knowledge has been much enlarged within the 
last twenty-five years. The new illustrations, 
partly borrowed from the publications of dif- 
ferent learned societies, but to a great extent 
specially engraved for the work from original 
specimens, are upwards of sixty in number. 
Although to a certain extent rewritten, the 
book still retains its original form and character, 
and no alteration has been made in the number- 
ing of the figures, the new illustrations being 
indicated by letters affixed to the numbers. 

Tue Cambridge University Press will publish 
very shortly ‘The Life-Histories of the British 
Marine Food-Fishes,’ by Dr. W. C. M‘Intosh, 
of St. Andrews, and Mr. A. T. Masterman. 

TuHE first conversazione of the Royal Society 
this season is fixed for Wednesday, May 19th. 

THE ensuing ordinary general meeting of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers will be 
held on Wednesday evening, April 28th, and 
Friday evening, April 30th, at 25, Great George 
Street. The chair will be taken by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Windsor Richards, at half-past seven 
p.M. each evening. The following papers will 
be read and discussed, as far as time permits : 
‘Mechanical Propulsion on Canals,’ by Mr. L. 8. 
Robinson, and ‘ Experiments on Propeller Ven- 
tilating Fans, and on the Electric Motor driving 
Them,’ by Mr. W. G. Walker. 

WE regret to announce the death, in the 
thirty-sixth year of his age, of Baron Eduard 
von Haerdtl, Professor of Astronomy at the 
University of Innsbruck, and author of several 
investigations in the lunar and planetary theories 
(one of which obtained the Gold Medal of the 
Copenhagen Academy of Sciences in 1891) and 
on the motions of comets and small planets. 








FINE ARTS 


—_—e— 


The Ruined Cities of Ceylon. By H. W. Cave, 
M.A. Illustrated with Photographs taken 
by the Author in the Year 1896. (Samp- 
son Low & Co.) 


Tus is a handsome book, beautifully illus- 
trated and well got up. That there were 
many important ruins, the relics of an 
ancient densely - peopled empire, hidden 
away in the forests of Ceylon, has long 
been well known; but until the volume now 
before us appeared little opportunity had 
been given to men possessing artistic or 
antiquarian tastes of judging what kind of 
monuments the great island rulers of past 


ages had left behind them. Mr. Cave has | 








therefore supplied a want, and in a series of 
forty-seven photographs and sixteen smaller 
engravings shows relic-shrines, temples, 
tanks, rock-sculptures, and fortified places, 
dating in many instances from a remote 
antiquity, all more or less now jungle- 
covered and in decay, but bearing silent 
testimony to the wealth, the power, the 
religious enthusiasm, and the architectural 
skill of an important Buddhist monarchy, 
the history whereof can fortunately be 
traced in the chronicles of the Mahawansa. 
The illustrations are the notable feature 
of this book; but their value is much 
enhanced by the letterpress. The author 
in eight chapters has contrived to interweave 
a narrative of his journeyings, and a brief 
notice of the leading features of Buddhism, 
with appropriate extracts from Singhalese 
histories and descriptive accounts of the 
monuments represented. But, says Mr. 
Cave, ‘‘only the merest fringe of this 
great subject has been touched’ in 
the present publication; ‘the trackless 
jungle still covers the greater part of the 
huge cities of Anuradhapura and Polon- 
naruwa, while other remains of a glorious 
past are scattered here and there all over 
the island.” The object of his book he 
declares to be to arouse the interest of 
those to whom these ruined cities are un- 
known and to quicken the interest already 
existing. That these wishes will be realized 
can hardly be questioned—here, indeed, is 
an opening for the man of cultured tastes 
and colossal affluence!—but it is no dis- 
paragement of Mr. Cave’s labours to say 
that we quite agree with the view that his 
photographs only whet the appetite for 
ampler details. No plans, no sections are 
supplied, and it is quite possible that the 
débris and vegetation have in no instance as 
yet been sufficiently cleared away to admit 
of the true outlines being properly traced. 
The puzzle, however, which seems so far 
from a solution, and yet awakens such 
deep interest when mighty works like these 
remains in Ceylon are brought to light, is 
to explain wherein the men of the past so 
differed from their squalid descendants of 
the present age that these vast monuments 
could be erected over wide areas and often 
in the hardest stone, whereas the utmost 
that can be expected now is a moderate- 
sized building of bricks, plaster, and tiles. 
In many parts of Burma, in Java, in Cam- 
boja, and in Ceylon there are the ruins of 
public works to be seen which unaided native 
effort could no longer produce. Fervid re- 
ligious enthusiasm may count for much, but 
the Asiatic has always been indolent—not 
the small man indolent only, but the noble 
and the taskmaster too; and as the forced 
labour of slaves is perfunctory and skill-less 
now, one would presume that it was per- 
functory and skill-less in the days of old. It 
must have been the ancestors of the present 
Singhalese race who set to with one accord 
and for years kept all their people cutting, 
hoisting, dragging, and fitting enormous 
blocks of stone; for if it had been some 
now decayed race of superior energy, ability, 
and power, this superior people would have 
left descendants at the present day, and the 
less capable Singhalese would have been 
the race to disappear. 

Remains of Buddhist architecture present 
everywhere similar features. We discover 





the same vast relic-shrines or dagobas, th, 
same cave temples, the same temple buijlj. 
ings, the same sleeping Buddhas; ther j, 
a monotony over it all which tends som 
how at last to deaden the curiosity of the 
student or the energy of the explorer; anj 
for this reason many readers will probably 
concur in regarding that part of the presen; 
volume as possessing the most attraction jy 
which the lonely crag Sigiri is pictured anj 
described. This was the stronghold of Kj 
Kasyapa, who, after depriving his fathe 
of throne and life, here sought security by 
converting the rock into an impregnabh 
fortress. Kasyapa flourished in the latte 
half of the fifth century of our era, and 
having rendered himself unpopular by his 
crimes he retired to Sigiri. 


‘‘The perpendicular sides of this rock made 
it impossible to climb, but Kasyapa by a clever 
device carried a spiral gallery around it, 
gradually rising from base to summit. He next 
surrounded the rock with a rampart of great 
strength, within which he collected all his 
wealth and treasure, and set guards over them, 
He then raised a splendid palace and other 
buildings needful for the seat of government, 
Here he lived in great luxury.” 


Sigiri rises abruptly from the plain, and 
has an artificial lake on its west side. There 
are traces of massive stone walls enclosing 
about fifty acres round the base of the 
rock, and forming the first line of defence, 
Further within the wall terraces may be 


observed, which are held to have been als J 


constructed for defensive purposes, and, in 
addition, the foundations of numerous city 
buildings can be pointed out. The spiral 


galleries, which were carried to the summit} 


of the rock, are in parts well preserved, but 
in other parts have entirely collapsed, s0 
that the ascent, though lately rendered 
possible, is still not free from danger, 
Excavations are, however, being made oa 
the hot and thirsty top of the crag; ruins 
have been found there belonging to at 
least two periods, and several other 
interesting details of what has been done 
are quoted in the present volume from the 
report of the Government Archeological 
Commission. It is to be hoped that the 
authorities may find themselves able to 
uncover completely all that is left of this 
interesting and beautifully situated royal 
fastness, taking measures also to protect 
the ruins from future injury or decay, and 
to improve the road which leads to them, 
Facility of access and convenient accom- 


modation ought to attract many visitors to F 


this relic of the old despotic rulers of Asia. 

The curses of modern Ceylon are the 
sparseness of population and the sicklines 
of many large districts where jungle-growth 
has supplanted the tiller of the soil. Butt 
was not so once, as Mr. Cave’s descriptions 
and pictures of artificial lakes, tanks, and 
other mighty irrigation works instructively 
prove. A dense population must formerly 
have existed, even under the arbitrary sway 
of Eastern kings. The moonstones form 
another interesting feature illustrated by 
the author. These moonstones are sell 
circular slabs, peculiar to Singhalese archi 
tecture, which constitute the doorstep to the 
principal entrance of a building. Ther 
ornamentation varies considerably, and i 
often very florid; but they look like nothing 
so much as a handsome doormat laid at the 
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foot of a staircase, and this is perhaps the 
very thing which they are intended to re- 

resent. Of one specimen Mr. Cave says 
that its carving is as sharp and well defined 
as if it were fresh from the sculptor’s chisel, 
and this in spite of an interval of sixteen 
hundred years. Of course, during the major 
portion of that period the moonstone has 
remained buried beneath a layer of earth, 
and we must remember also that those 
who once passed through the principal 
entrance to a sacred edifice were bare- 
footed; but if there is no trace at all 
of wear in the stone (and there would 
appear to be none), the surmise sug- 
gests itself that only certain high dig- 
nitaries, on particular festivals, were per- 
mitted to use that entrance, or it may be 
that the moonstone was only placed in 
position some short time before the fall of 
theempire. In places many beads have been 
found, of glass, of bone, or of other materials ; 
and among the coins, which on the 
whole are not abundant, two “ third-brass ”’ 
coins of the later Roman Empire have 
been unearthed. Sometimes fragments are 
turned up of thick glass two and a half 
inches long, and smaller bits of thin blue 
and white glass. It is possible that this 
glass may have been used, as it is to-day in 
Buddhist buildings elsewhere, for mosaic 
decoration; but Mr. Cave has not touched 
upon this point. 

The end of these Buddhist rulers and of 
their mighty works came in the early part 
of the thirteenth century, when the Tamil 
invaders took the capital and laid the whole 
country waste. They ransacked the king- 
dom “even as a wild fire doth a forest.” 
They cut off hands and feet; they despoiled 
dwellings; the cattle they bound up and 
earried forcibly away. They broke down 
the image-houses, and the five ranks of the 
religious orders they sorely distressed ; 
“many books also of great excellence did 
they loose from the cords that bound them, 
and cast them away in divers places.” The 
great and lofty relic-shrines they utterly 
destroyed. ‘Alas! alas! even so did these 
Tamil giants.” The rest of the annals of 
Ceylon till the days when Europeans first 
landed on its shores are filled with the 
desolating struggles between the natives and 
the invaders. The population melted away, 
and forests wrapped these mighty ruins, with 
which Mr. Cave’s welcome labours will now 
familiarize the reader at home. We have 
by no means touched on all that is of interest 
in the volume, and we lay it down with 
regret. It has been accurately printed ; in 
fact, save that on p. 28 ‘needs of the time 
of the people”? has been written instead of 
“needs of the people of the time,” and that 
the photograph forming plate xxxii. does 
not support the statement (on p. 97) that 
the stairway ‘‘has guite disappeared,” there 
are no clerical errors, or, rather, none that 
we have detected ; and if an index had not 
been lacking, we should have had nothing 
but praise for this handsome book. 








Arthur Boyd Houghton. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by L. Housman. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.)—The immediate occasion for this hand- 
some volume seems, so far as we can judge, to 
have been the getting together of a considerable 
number of blocks upon which had been cut, 
after the fashion prevalent in the days of the 


(UM 





late Mr. Houghton, certain drawings—by no 
means of the highest quality—made by him to 
illustrate various publishers’ ventures—reprints 
of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ ‘Don Quixote,’ 
‘Nursery Rhymes,’and the like. Mr. Houghton 
was not a great artist, nor even a good designer, 
stillless animpeccable draughtsman, and, besides, 
he seldom cared to do himself justice by putting 
the power and skill he possessed to that best of 
all tests—the best he could do. Mr. Housman, 
in a clever and sympathetic, but too laudatory 
essay, pleads that Houghton’s handling has all 
the qualities that belong to a brilliant sketch 
rather than to a closely finished drawing, and he 
adds that this detracts from the technical charm 
of his work. If he had left out the word 
‘*brilliant” we should have been disposed to agree 
with his verdict. But we fail altogether to 
recognize, even in the best of the cuts before 
us, that imaginative force and vitality which 
assigns right values and meanings te the subjects 
the illustrator has undertaken. Houghton was, it 
seems to us, always in too great a hurry to make 
sketches on his blocks and have done with them. 
Such imagination as he possessed rarely had 
time to bestir itself, and, even at its best, his 
invention seems to have been sluggish, content 
with trivial impressions, and but seldom spon- 
taneous. Founded upon Millais’s brilliant art, 
which was backed by great technical resources 
and an imagination as profound as it was tender 
and untiring, Houghton’s drawings at their best 
were thin and superficial ; he crowded his figures 
together without telling their story. Most of 
his designs, when deprived of that ostensible 
movement which his bluster and chic imparted 
to them, are commonplace ; many of them were 
tame and confused, which can never be said of 
Millais’s ; and he seldom had insight enough to 
select from the stories he had to illustrate those 
dramatic points which most concern the reader 
and call out the sympathy as well as the genius 
of the artist. To compare him with Millais, 
even so remotely as Mr. Housman seems _in- 
clined to do, is a misuse of terms. The cut 
before us, much praised as a representation of 
the meeting of Camaralzaman and Badoura from 
the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ is not a bad design for a 
‘‘cuddling group,” which, if adequately drawn 
—we say nothing of that finish which was quite 
beyond the reach of Houghton—might pass for a 
good third-rate book illustration. But nothing 
can be more ridiculous than the size of the 
prince’s head and his mountain of hair; his legs 
are too short, and his eyes out of drawing; 
and yet this cut has been selected as a type of 
Houghton’s powers. The princess is much more 
successfully portrayed, and she really hugs her 
disproportioned lover with a delight his con- 
struction hardly justifies. Far the best of the 
designs is the ‘Death of the Old Gardener,’ 
with the prince listening to the feeble words 
of his moribund friend ; the drawing, too, is 
less defective than usual. Next in merit 
is ‘Helga and Hildebrand,’ for the drawing 
of the figures is exceptionally good —sufti- 
ciently so indeed to prove what we have said, 
that Houghton was generally in too great a hurry 
to do himself justice. Nearly always struggling 
to be great, the artist, in a lumbering way, 
lets us see how unequal were his powers, 
and, most of all, his technical education, 
to his purpose. At best but a heavy-handed 
follower of Millais, he could not for a moment 
fairly be classed, as our author groups 
him, with Frederick Walker, or even with 
Pinwell, although it is true there might have 
come a time when, had Houghton willed it, he 
and Pinwell could have stood side by side. Mr. 
Housman’s enthusiasm has betrayed him into 
some random remarks about Houghton’s ‘ tone- 
scheme,” of which many of the cuts before us 
furnish no evidence whatever, but very much of 
the want of something of the sort. 

Le Parthénon et le Génie Grec. Par Emile 
Boutmy. (Paris, Colin & Cie.)—This volume, 
as M. Boutmy explains in his introduction, is 





a new edition, or rather a reprint, of his ‘ Philo- 
sophie de l’Architecture en Gréce,’ a charming 
and suggestive little treatise, which first saw the 
light in 1870, and which the author modestly 
supposes to have been overwhelmed in the 
terrible convulsions of that year. Nevertheless 
it was known to some readers even in England, 
and they will welcome its revival in a new 
and more attractive form. The change of title 
implies no change of view on the part of the 
author, but only a consciousness that the former 
name was too ambitious; M. Boutmy still de- 
votes his book to maintaining the thesis that 
the Parthenon ‘‘holds latent in it a whole 
psychology.” Accordingly he does not confine 
his study to a subtle analysis of the forms of 
the building itself, but gives also a sketch of the 
religious notions that it embodies, the surround- 
ings amidst which it was made, the political and 
social conditions, even the racial character of 
the people, and the geographical nature of the 
country. In all this the author shows a keen 
eye for suggestive analogies, and a refinement 
of observation which combines with the charm 
of his style to make a most fascinating book. 
At the same time it is often easy to criticize his 
remarks; there is, indeed, little attempt at 
accuracy in detail, or at keeping up to the level 
of recent archzeological research. Perhaps the 
most striking example of this defect may be 
seen in the fact that the author is content to 
change the past eighty years of discovery to a 
hundred with but little modification of his 
summary of their results—and this although 
the last twenty years, perhaps, count for more 
in the knowledge we have acquired of the Acro- 
polis of Athens than all the eighty years before. 
M. Boutmy seems to anticipate some such criti- 
cism as this, since he asserts in his preface that 
recent discoveries have only served to confirm 
the inferences he had drawn from what was pre- 
viously known; but he can only maintain this 
view by discrediting, to what seems an undue 
degree, the value to the student of Greek 
architecture of the many early monuments 
that have recently come to light. Since, 
however, he practically renounces the his- 
torical study of architecture his contention 
may be justified. It is more in accordance 
with modern practice to trace the stages by 
which a final Greek form was evolved from 
its prototype, but M. Boutmy’s method is rather 
to study the perfect form as he finds it; and if 
we accept the well known aphorism that ‘‘ the 
true independence of Greek art lies in its per- 
fection, not in its origin,” we must admit that 
such a method is likely to reveal to us many 
beauties which a purely historical study might 
have missed. Certainly no one can read M. 
Boutmy’s book without feeling that he has gained 
a fresh and a clearer insight into many traits, 
not only of Greek architecture, but of the Greek 
character as well. 

M. Go tniscHerr has just published at 
St. Petersburg a description of the Assyrian 
monuments preserved in the Hermitage. The 
positions of the bas-reliefs are indicated by 
ground plans, and the pamphlet is illustrated 
with several outline drawings of the principal 
scenes. The cuneiform texts from some of the 
bas-reliefs are also reproduced. 








SIR E. BURNE-JONES AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


Sir E. Burne-Jones will contribute to the 
forthcoming exhibition in Regent Street an un- 
usually large picture, entitled ‘The Pilgrim of 
Love,’ which has for its motto Mr. Swinburne’s 
lines :— 

Love that is first and last of all things made, 

The Light that moving bas man’s life for shade. 
It represents two nearly life-size figures in a 
bleak marshy plain, interspersed with pools, 
almost covered with rushes, and strewn with 
rocks. This barren spot is enclosed by low hills, 
the angular crests and purplish sides of which 
cut distinctly against the warm vapours of the 
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skyline. The effect of the scene as a whole 
is almost shadowless, and, without being sad, 
decidedly impressive and sombre. The im- 
mediate foreground consists of patches of 
dark grey water, arid herbage, and slate 
rocks with sharp edges hurtful to the human 
foot. A very rugged pathway runs athwart 
the picture, and is encumbered by huge 
tangles of thorny and flowerless briars. A 
dense bush of them fills the front on our left, 
where, having just delivered himself from the 
tangle, the pilgrim, who is clad like a monk in 
a very dark bluish hood and a gown of the 
same colour that reaches to his feet, is moving 
in the footsteps of Love, who, a tall and comely 
youthful god dressed in pale blue, of that 
divine order in which the masters of the early 
Italian Renaissance delighted, leads the willing 
pilgrim by the hand which is eagerly extended 
and placed in that of his guide. In his left hand 
the god holds a javelin, and uses it to steady 
his bare feet along the thorny and stony path. 
Love’s wings are black as those of a raven, and 
there are bronze, silvery, and blue reflections 
on their lustrous surfaces. He is crowned with 
roses and girt with a belt of thorns. Around 
his head hover a multitude of little birds sing- 
ing as they fly, and thus form a living garland 
for the traveller. Other birds throng the 
thornbushes behind and the rocks in front of 
the group. Love looks back at his companion 
with an expression of ineffable tenderness. His 
face is very beautiful, and not less ardent than 
fair. Hardly inferior in its charm is the worn 
face of the pilgrim, shaded as it is by the 
hood, below which his eyes devoutly watch 
the movements of his guide. What we have 
said of the landscape applies equally well to 
the coloration of the work, its tone scheme, 
the strong harmonies of its local tints, and the 
breadth and softness of its treatment. It was 
a happy thought of the artist which induced 
him to dedicate his work to Mr. Swinburne by 
means of a cartel with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion. 





VITRUVIANA. 


Last year Dr. A. S. Murray, of the British 
Museum, drew my attention to a Danish 
pamphlet on Vitruvius, with an abstract in 
French, by the learned M. Ussing, Professor of 
Philology and Archeology at the University of 
Copenhagen. Prof. Ussing maintains that the 
work of Vitruvius we now have shows that 
Vitruvius was but slightly acquainted with 
architecture, and that he could not have been 
an architect ; that his style was not Augustan; 
and that his language shows that he lived 
during the decadence of the Latin tongue. He 
says that the quotations given by Servius in 
the fourth century are not from our Vitruvius, 
nor is the title of the book the same; and that 
some of Pliny’s extracts from Vitruvius are not 
to be found in our Vitruvius, and that other 
passages, common to both authors, rather point 
to an amplification of Pliny by Vitruvius than 
to a condensation of Vitruvius by Pliny, and he 
suggests that our Vitruvius drew his information 
from Varro. 

A strong argument of Prof. Ussing’s is that 
Vitruvius in his tenth book, on machines 
and engines of war, simply translates chap- 
ters xix.-xxi. from Athenzeus, who lived in 
the third century a.p. He also objects to his 
addressing Augustus as ‘‘imperator Cesar” 
after the assumption of the title of Augustus, 
which Vitruvius must have known, as he speaks 
of the ‘“‘edis Augusti” in describing the 
Basilica he built at Fano. 

Prof. Ussing’s conclusion is that our Vitruvius 
was written by some literary man who lived in 
the third or fourth century, and it pleased him 
to call his compilation ‘The Ten Books of 
Architecture of Vitruvius,’ and to dedicate the 
book to Augustus. 

It seems to me that the main proof of this 
assertion is to be found in the language and 





style. I have consequently sent this letter to 
you in the hope that some of our scholars may 
confirin or overthrow Prof. Ussing’s contention, 
although I hear that he is a most accomplished 
Latinist. 

I think that the technical questions may be 
best settled by architects. 

A book on architecture by Vitruvius existed 
in the days of Charlemagne, as his secretary 
Eginhardt wrote to some one he calls his son 
to explain to him certain passages in it. The 
late Prof. Cockerell, in his tract on William 
of Wykeham (8vo. Lond., 1846), says: ‘*The 
evidences of the estimation in which Vitru- 
vius was held in the Middle Ages abound. 
The citation of his name in the earliest and 
most authentic documents of the Freemasons is 
seldom wanting. ‘The church in the castle of 
Nurembourg, built by Barbarossa in 1158, and 
the Fraumkirk in the centre of that great city 
ssaaee are exact illustrations of the ‘Temple in 
Antis’ of Vitruvius as given by Cvesariano, 
lib. iii. fol. 52.” After the rediscovery of 
the codex by Poggio Bracciolini in 1414, 
Vitruvius served as the guide of all the 
Italian Renaissance architects, and was the 
vade mecum of Rondelet. Up to 1826 there 
were at least forty-three editions of Vitru- 
vius published, and there have been many 
since. It has been translated into English, 
French, German, Italian, Polish, and Spanish. 
Architects consequently do not wish to see it 
sent to the limbo of forgeries without undoubted 
proof, though they are thankful to Prof. 
Ussing for his learned labours. 

GeorGcE ArtcHison, President R.1I.B.A. 





POMPEY’S PILLAR AT ALEXANDRIA. 


Any criticism from Mr. Flinders Petrie is 
welcome to me. It would be even more so if I 
were able to understand his technical arguments 
better than I now do. Butas regards his archzeo- 
logical visit to the pillar two years ago, it was 
evidently made before Dr. Botti’s labours upon 
the site, and now the aspect of the matter is 
widely different. Not only did Dr. Botti find 
large artificial terracing round the hillock, but 
he uncovered large blocks of granite evidently 
used for some temple in Egyptian style, and as 
it seemed to me far older than Roman times. 
This is confirmed by the great underground 
chambers he also discovered —one of them 
running deep under the pillar itself—which 
surely point to an occupation of the site for 
important purposes at an earlier date than the 
third century a.p. It seems to me that Dr. 
Botti’s identification of the site as that of the 
Serapeum is reasonable, and the best suggestion 
yet made. His official report of all these 
novelties is now being printed. 

I come now to the foundation of the great 
pillar, which Mr. Petrie describes as (1) carelessly 
set upon partly rock, partly a cistern filled with 
various chips, (2) containing among them a black 
syenite fragment with a dedication of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus’s time. He does not seem to take 
any account of the repeated attempts, mentioned 
by older travellers, which the Arabs of Alex- 
andria made to blow up the whole structure by 
exploding gunpowder under the base in search 
of hidden treasure. These explosions blew out 
a considerable part of the old foundation, but 
happily did not disturb the pivot stone upon 
which the pillar sat, and which was specially 
pictured and described in White’s ‘ Aigyptiaca’ 
as far back as 1801. If he thinks that the stone 
inscribed by Thestor, son of Satyrus (to Arsinoe 
Philadelphus), shows the late date of the whole 
structure, he falls into a trap into which I also 
fell when first examining the foundation. If he 


were right his argument would bring down the 
erection of the pillar to a date posterior to 1864, 
at which date this stone was found far away, on 
the supposed site of the Bruchium, and after- 
wards brought, with other inscribed stones, to 
fill up the unseemly gap under the great base 





ee 
made by explosions and probings of the Arabs 
(cf. Revue Archéol. for 1864, p. 380). 

Coming, lastly, to the question of the 
rehandling of the obelisk, I do not fully under. 
stand his arguments 1 and 2, and _ therefore 
must pass them by. A note from Mr. Some 
Clarke to me shows that he also sees difficulties 
here. With regard to No. 3—viz., that if the 
stone was originally an obelisk, it must have lost 
much of its length before it could be suitable 
for the present pillar—this is exactly what our 
authorities tell us. Pliny says that the opera. 
tions of Maximus, the Roman prefect, consisted 
of cutting down the top (resecto cacwmine are 
the words). The dimensions, moreover, of the 
great obelisk of Philadelphus, as given by him, 
are considerably greater than those of the pre. 
sent shaft. He gives the obelisk as eighty-five 
cubits high. The present shaft is less than 69 ft, 

Though quite ready to abandon the hypo. 
thesis, if technical arguments prove it untenable, 
I still think, as I have argued more fully in the 
Cosmopolis of this month, that the disappearance 
of the greatest obelisk at Alexandria is only to 
be accounted for in this way. Mr. Somers 
Clarke seems to think that if so, it must have 
fallen, or been taken down, and then reset in 
its present form. J. P. Manarry,. 





SALES. 


Messrs. Curist1E, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 10th inst. the following, from the collection 
of the late Mr. G. James. Drawings : T. Collier, 
After the Storm, Pattenham Common, between 
Godalming and Farnham, 84l.; A Welsh Moor- 
land Scene, with sheep, 54/. D. Cox, Rhyl 
Sands, with bathing machines and figures, 1731.; 
Shakspeare’s Cliff, with figures on a jetty, 73!.; 
A Town on the Sea-coast, with figures, 71I. 
C. Fielding, Weymouth Bay, 3571. ; A Bird’s- 
eye View overa River, 861.; View from above 
Chichester Harbour, Isle of Wight in the 
distance, 1361. W. Hunt, Too Hot, 5251.; The 
Restless Sitter, 4141.; Black and White Grapes, 
Apple, and Haws, 68/. A. Mauve, Cows ins 
Meadow, 525/.; A Landscape, with figure and 
cattle, 1991. ; Ploughing, 3571. ; Troupeau prés 
Bergerie, 6091. ; Washing Day, 168). J.M. W. 
Turner, St. Mawes, with numerous fisher-folk 
on the beach, 2411. ; The Grand Canal, Venice, 
with the church of Santa Maria and the Dogana, 
1781. F. Walker, A Fishing Scene at Corrie- 
hoille, 5041. P. De Wint, Hay Harvest, 
2411. Pictures: R. P. Bonington, A French 
Coast Scene, with shipping, 257/. Corot, A 
View near a Farm, with cows near some old 
willows, 4301. C. Fielding, A Coast Scene, with 
shipping off a jetty, 1731. J. Holland, Venice, 
131l. J. Maris, Amsterdam, 1,155/. A. Mauve, 
A View in Holland, with three cows in the fore- 
ground, 4091. ; Changing Pasture, 9971. H. 
Moore, Off Gerrans Bay, Cornwall, 3461. G. 
Morland, A Woody Scene, 3361. W. Miiller, 
A View near a Village, with church and hay- 
stack, 309/.; Syrian Dancing Girls, Xanthus, 
105. 

Also the following, from various collections. 
Pictures: J. Phillip, The Balcony, 152). J. 
Israéls, The Shepherd, woodland pastures, late 
autumn, 7981. D. Bles, The Poet and the Cat, 
1261. E. Verboeckhoven, A Landscape, with 
peasant and dog, ewes and lambs, 262l. 
Ansdell, Rescued, 1991. Drawings: Sir J. 
Gilbert, A Landscape, with a knight and figures 
onaroad, 521. J. L. Géréme, The Blind Beggar, 
991. S. Prout, A Norman Cathedral, 561. 

At the sale of the contents of M. F. Willems’s 
studio, which occurred in Brussels on the 5th 
inst., M. E. van Marcke’s Bestiaux au Paturage 
realized 24.000 francs. On the same occasion 
some pieces of porcelain of the famille verte 
order fetched exceptional sums, e.g., Deux 
Potiches were sold for 19,000 francs. 
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fFine-Art Gossiy. 

Mr. Warts, who is in excellent health and 
continues painting with unabated vigour, will, 
being now a Retired Royal Academician, contri- 
bute to Burlington House this year but a single 
work, the three-quarters-length, nearly life-size 

rtrait of Miss Dorothy MacCallum, clad in a 

rimrose and rose-coloured dress, bareheaded, 
and looking up to us as she moves to our 
right. The carnations of the picture are in 
the artist’s best manner; the gentle and viva- 
cious expression of the features, and the figure’s 
simple and graceful air, are charming elements 
of a delightful work of art. 

TuE private view of the New Gallery exhibi- 
tion is fixed for Saturday, the 24th inst. The 
public will be admitted on the Monday following. 

Tue Report for 1896 of the Director of the 
National Gallery contains some additions to the 
information which has already been given in 
these columns concerning the acquisitions by 
purchase, gifts, and bequests. Certain works 
have been lent to provincial collections at 
Rotherham, Leeds, and Chester, and inter- 
changes have been made from one country gallery 
to another. The building in Trafalgar Square 
was for the first time on a Sunday opened to 
the public on May 3rd last, and again on each 
Sunday till September 13th following. During 
the intermediate Sundays 29,607 persons visited 
the building; the highest number on a 
single Sunday was 3,240 persons, the lowest 
number 770. In the current year the period 
of Sunday openings is extended from the 
Ist inst. until September 30th, from 2 P.M. 
until 5 or 6 P.M., according to the season. 
Hogarth’s ‘Calais Gate’; Mulready’s ‘ Crossing 
the Ford’; Turner’s ‘ Battle of Trafalgar,’ ‘ Car- 
thage,’ ‘A Sandbank,’ ‘Phryne,’ and ‘ Aineas 
with the Sibyl’; Linnell’s ‘The Windmill’; 
Etty’s ‘ Imprudence of Candaules’; S. Aretino’s 
‘Crucifixion’; G. Santi’s ‘ Virgin and Child’; 
and several less important examples, have been 
variously repaired, and some of them have been 
varnished. Nearly 500,000 persons visited the 
gallery during 1896 on weekdays. The seventy- 
seventh edition of the catalogue of old masters’ 
pictures and the seventieth edition of the 
works by modern artists are still on sale; a 
supplement to each of these catalogues was 
issued on April Ist, 1896, during which year 
more than 13,000 catalogues in all were sold. 
The month when the greatest number of visitors 
went to the gallery was August; April came 
next in the list, and September third. The 
fewest visits occurred in December. The largest 
monthly attendance was 65,842; the smallest 

THE second number of the Annual of the 
British School at Athens is now nearly ready 
for issue to subscribers. Besides the usual 
reports and accounts, it will contain the follow- 
ing papers, by members of the school and others: 
‘Archeology in Greece’ and ‘Excavations in 
Melos,’ by Mr. Cecil Smith (Director) ; ‘The 
Campaign of Artemisium and Thermopyle,’ by 
Prof. J. B. Bury (Associate); ‘Goulas: the 
City of Zeus,’ by Mr. Arthur Evans (Associate) ; 
‘Meteora,’ by the Rev. Arthur Cruickshank ; ‘A 
Visit to Cyrene in 1895,’ by Mr. Herbert Weld 
Blundell ; ‘The East Gate of Melos and Pre- 
historic Graves in Syra,’ by Mr. R. C. Bosan- 
_ (student); ‘Lesbos,’ by Mr. W. H. D. 

use ; and ‘The Churches of Melos,’ by Mr. 
H. M. Fletcher and Mr. S. D. Kitson, who, 
though not regular students, did some useful 
work for the school last session. The first 
number of the Annual was printed only for 
subscribers ; but as the new number contains so 
much matter of general interest, the Committee 
have decided to publish it through Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. at the price of half a guinea. 
_ M. E. Derarite contributes to the Salon an 
important picture representing ‘Les Obséques 
de Pasteur.’ The great military painter thus 
diverges from his usual choice of subjects. 





THE rearrangement of the Egyptian collection 
at Turin is being steadily carried on by Prof. 
Schiaparelli, and, when completed, will mark an 
era in the display of Egyptian art. The Pro- 
fessor has selected an ivory tint for the colour of 
the walls of the room and the insides of the 
glass cases, consequently the varied and brilliant 
coloursof the objects are seen in theirtrue values. 
Every example is clearly visible, and the group- 
ing is calculated to emphasize and illustrate the 
artistic and historical relationship of each par- 
ticular specimen. 


Tue Museum of Tarento, which had been 
closed for some years, is now reopened, the Con- 
servator being Signor Caruso, Soprastante dei 
Musei e Scavi, who has now carefully arranged 
the highly interesting collection of objects found 
at the place. The building containing them 
was formerly a convent, and the rooms are 
small and ill lighted. It is to be hoped that the 
municipality will remove the museum to a more 
commodious structure. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 

“A numismatic ‘find’ was made last week on 
the Buchli, about half way between Oberbipp and 
Niederbipp in Canton Soleure. The workmen 
came upon an earthenware pot full of coins, nearly 
1,300 in number, the great majority of them being 
‘Denaren’ of the Bishops of Lausanne, The 
‘ Denar’ is about the size of the modern Swiss ten- 
centime piece, but considerably thinner, and is 
described by a Swiss expert as ‘a very bad silver 
coin, of the probable value of twelve Rappen,’ the 
Swiss-German name for centimes. These coins, 
first unearthed on the Buchli, show on one side a 
Savoy cross, with the circular inscription ‘ Civitas 
Equesstriv.,’ that is to say, Nyon; the other side 
has a church, surmounted by a cross, and the in- 
scription ‘Sedes Lausainne.’ Exact dating is not 
practicable, but the coins are supposed to date from 
some time during the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, or even from an early part of the thirteenth 
century. The Bishops of Lausanne exercised the 
right of coinage after 1011; the ‘Munzrecht’ was 
confirmed to them by the Emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa in 1150. As Nyon was the seat of a mint of 
the Dukes of Savoy, there was probably some com- 
promise between the dukes and the bishops, which 
may account for the ducal cross on one side of the 
‘ Denar,’ and the episcopal church with the word 
‘ Lausainne’ on the other.” 


At the beginning of next year an Austrian 
Archeological Institute is to be established at 
Vienna. 








MUSIC 


—s— 


THE WEEK. 


QueEEN’s Hatt.—The Bach Festival. 
Concert. 

CrysTAL PaLace.—Saturday Concerts. 

Sr. JaAMEs’s HaLL.—Popular Concerts. 

QvEEN’s HaLu.—Herr Felix Mottl’s Concert. 


Tne Selection programme of the Bach 
Festival at the Queen’s Hall was the most 
artistically successful of the week. The per- 
formance on Thursday evening last week 
commenced with the elaborate cantata 
originally composed during the Weimar 
period for the season of Advent, which 
was revised in 1823 for the twenty - sixth 
Sunday after Trinity. The scoring is for 
solo quartet, chorus, strings, oboe, bassoon, 
trumpet, and organ. The work is lengthy, 
and is divided into two parts, between which 
the sermon would intervene. The general 
tone of the cantata is sombre, the words 
dealing with the subjects of death and judg- 
ment, and prayer for salvation. The choir 
had mastered their duties, and sang well, as 
they did in the more familiar and extremely 
beautiful cantata ‘‘ Wachet auf,’’ which was 
given in place of “Ich will den Kreuzstab 
gerne tragen,” for bass solo and chorus, for 
which Herr Messchaert, of Amsterdam, had 
been specially engaged. Illness, however, 
prevented him from appearing, and hence 


M. Paderewski’s 





the change in the programme. The choral 
items were completed by the final quartet 
and chorus from the church cantata ‘Ich 
hatte viel Bekiimmerniss,” and all was 
well done. Herr Joachim took an im- 
portant part in the concert, rendering the 
Concerto in £ for violin solo, with string 
accompaniment, and the oft- played Cha- 
conne, in addition to an obbligato. The 
solo parts in the choral selections were 
intelligently sung by Mrs. Hutchinson, 
Madame Marian McKenzie, Herr Robert 
Kaufmann, and Mr. Francis Harford. It 
only remains to be mentioned that Sir 
Walter Parratt displayed complete command 
over his instrument in the great Organ 
Toccata and Fugue in p minor. 

The performance of ‘ Die hohe Messe’ in 
B minor, which concluded the festival on the 
following Saturday afternoon, was in some 
measure a disappointment. The Bach Choir 
has rendered the work so often that it was 
only reasonable to expect an interpretation 
noteworthy for force, spirit, and general 
accuracy. In the last-named respect there 
was no serious fault to find; but unfortu- 
nately it cannot be denied that.the general 
impression was one of dulness and feeble- 
ness in the choruses. This is to be accounted 
for on more than one ground. We have had 
magnificent performances of the Mass at the 
Leeds Festival, and it would be unreason- 
able to expect the same amount of voice 
power from London amateurs as from York- 
shire singers. Then the acoustic properties 
of the Queen’s Hall are peculiar, unsatis- 
factory in some parts, and absolutely per- 
fect in others. We are not, therefore, 
disposed seriously to blame the Bach Choir 
for their noticeable shortcomings, and may 
express the hope that better results may be 
obtained on the next occasion. The vocal 
solo parts were carefully rendered by 
Madame Medora Henson, Madame Marian 
McKenzie, Mr. Robert Kaufmann, and 
Mr. Andrew Black ; and the members of the 
orchestra who played the numerous instru- 
mental obbligati were one and all excellent. 
Prof. Stanford, of course, conducted with 
judgment. 

M. Paderewski’s orchestral concert, or, at 
any rate, the concert to which he gave his 
name on Friday evening last week, was, of 
course, a substantial success, and the Polish 
artist displayed wisdom in selecting Schu- 
mann’s Pianoforte Concerto and Liszt’s in 
E flat (more a fantasia than a concerto) as 
his principal solos, for both are very popular 
works, though very diverse in respect of 
artistic merit. Perhaps the rendering of 
the German master’s work was the best 
he has yet afforded us, though not quite 
satisfying in breadth and what may be 
termed intellectuality. Liszt’s Concerto was 
played with all possible brilliancy, and, of 
course, encores were exacted. All due justice 
was rendered to the purely orchestral items, 
including Beethoven’s ‘Prometheus’ Over- 
ture, Tschaikowsky’s piquant suite ‘ Casse- 
Noisette’ (‘The Nutcracker’), and two of 
Brahms’s Hungarian dances, orchestrated 
by Mr. Albert Parlow. 

The Saturday Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace are drawing to a close for the present 
season, the last performance being announced 
for to-day. The programme on the 10th inst. 
commenced with Mr. Edward German’s 
Suite, founded on his incidental music to 
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Mr. Forbes Robertson’s revival of ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ at the Lyceum Theatre. 
The music is in the composer’s best style, 
and, as vigorously rendered under his 
own direction, was well received by a 
somewhat small audience. Mr. Balling 
must play more attractive music on his 
instrument, the viola-alta, than Ritter’s 
dry Fantasia if he wishes to gain popu- 
larity for an instrument of which a descrip- 
tion has been freely circulated. Mozart’s 
‘Jupiter’? Symphony and Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Hebrides’ Overture were splendidly played 
under Mr. Manns, and Miss Hilda Wilson 
gave full satisfaction as the vocalist. 


The thirty-ninth season of the Popular 
Concerts ended in a brilliant manner, and 
brief record of the two closing performances 
may now be made. Last Saturday theJoachim 
combination played Haydn’s Quartet in a, 
Op. 17; Beethoven’s colossal Quartet in 
A minor, Op. 132; and Schumann’s in a 
major, Op. 41, No.3. All were rendered in 
the manner to which we have now become 
accustomed, that is to say, with perfect 
balance of tone and phrasing. Miss Agnes 
Witting proved herself worthy of fair com- 
mendation in Lieder by Schubert. On Mon- 
day a little more variety was given to the 
programme. The first item was Beethoven’s 
early Quartet in a, Op. 18, No. 5, and the 
next was Brahms’s concise and, on the 
whole, cheerful Quintet in c, Op. 111, in 
which the second viola part was well played 
by Mr. Hobday. A truly superb performance 
of Schumann’s Quintet in = flat, Op. 44, 
brought the concert and the season to a 
conclusion. Miss Ada Crossley, the vocalist 
of the evening, was not altogether satis- 
factory in Brahms’s ‘Sapphische Ode,’ but 
her fine mezzo-soprano voice, inclining to 
contralto, and her intelligent style, told well 
in Asioli’s air ‘‘ Ah! non lasciarmi, nd!” 
and Dr. Hubert Parry’s ‘A Contrast.’ 
The concerts will be recommenced on 
November Ist next. 

The so-called ‘‘ Grand Wagner Concert ”’ 
under Herr Felix Mottl on Tuesday even- 
ing was a striking artistic success, and the 
Queen’s Hall was thronged in every part. 
A choir nearly two hundred strong had 
been brought from Leeds specially for the 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, and the interpretation of the colossal 
work was, perhaps, the finest ever heard in 
London. Herr Mottl adopted a somewhat 
slower tempo than that to which we are 
generally accustomed in the first and third 
movements, but the expression he gained 
in all important phrases was superb. The 
Yorkshire choristers found the most arduous 
passages in the finale quite easy, not 
a trace of wavering being noticeable at 
any point. Of the principal vocalists, Miss 
Esther Palliser, Miss Rosa Green, and Mr. 
Andrew Black were the most commendable. 
The second part of the concert consisted 
of familiar extracts from ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ 
‘Lohengrin,’ and ‘Siegfried,’ and the only 
comment needed is a further reference to 
the Leeds choir, which rendered the Bridal 
chorus from the second-named work in a 
manner that may fairly be described as 
exquisite, 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Twelve Pieces for the Pianoforte. By 
P. Tschaikowsky. 2 books.—Select Pieces for 
the Pianoforte. By the same. 2 books. (Novello, 
Ewer & Co.)—It was reserved for the Russian 
composer Tschaikowsky to achieve posthumous 
fame—at any rate in this country. His magni- 
ficent symphonies Nos. 5 and 6, his fantasias, 
pianoforte pieces, and songs, are all now greatly 
in request. The whole of the above-named 
pieces are edited by Mr. Franklin Taylor, who 
is, of course, well qualified for his task. It 
would be invidious to make comparisons merely 
from perusal ; but at least we may venture to say 
that the ‘Chanson Triste,’ from the first book of 
the ‘ Pieces,’and ‘ Au Village,’ from the second, 
are among the most charming. Let it be added 
that these pieces are not for beginners, but for 
advanced players. The two books of ‘Select 
Pieces’ are of similar calibre, and may be 
equally recommended to the notice of pianists. 

The same publishers have sent us Four 
Studies and Three Sketches for pedal piano by 
Robert Schumann. It is known that the com- 
poser had some admiration for this instrument 
and wrote ten pieces in all for it, of which seven 
are given in the two books before us. They 
have been arranged for the organ; Madame 
Schumann cleverly adapted them for the key- 
board alone, and in this form they are some- 
times heard. We have also received an edition 
of three of the ‘Sketches’ edited by Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann.—Mr. Edward German’s charming 
incidental music to Shakspeare’s dramas is well 
known, and it is working its way in the concert- 
room, where it can be better appreciated. The 
Masque from ‘ As You Like It,’ which is before 
us arranged as a suite in three movements, is 
quite within the means of ordinary amateurs. 

There are also to hand four books of the 
studies and pieces required by the examiners of 
the Associated Board (Edwin Ashdown). Even 
those who have no intention of entering for the 
examinations will find these books very useful 
for practice purposes. Let it be understood, 
however, that the pieces selected for examina- 
tion in the junior grade are intended not for 
beginners, but for such as can play the sonatas 
of Mozart or the early works of Beethoven. 

The Songs of Burns. With Symphonies and 
Accompaniments by John Kenyon Lees, and 
Introduction and Historical Notes by H. C. 
Shelley. (Bayley & Ferguson.)—This sumptuous 
large quarto volume is one of the best tributes 
to the memory of Robert Burns that have yet 
appeared. Though the poet was not fully 
appreciated during his life, partly, it must be 
confessed, owing to his own imperfections 
of character, his prediction that he would be 
held in much higher estimation a hundred 
years later is being fully verified. The trea- 
sures of Scottish national song were, so to 
say, crystallized in him, and now that the 
national element in music is so largely recog- 
nized, it would have been strange indeed had 
the songs of Burns suffered neglect. This is 
not the place for an essay on the peculiarities 
of North-Country music in rhythm, accent, 
and scale, but it may be said that the plaintive 
charm in many of the melodies and the pathos 
of the words appeal with irresistible force not 
only to the masses of the public, but to musi- 
cians. Some of the songs—such as ‘ Afton 
Water,’ ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ ‘Duncan Gray,’ 
‘Highland Mary,’ ‘Mary Morison,’ ‘‘O Mary, 
at thy window be,” ‘‘O, my love is like a red, 
red rose,” ‘‘O, wert thou in the cauld blast,” 
‘Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” ‘* The 
Deil’s awa’ wi’ the exciseman,” ‘‘ There was a 
lad was born in Kyle,” ‘‘Thou hast left me 
ever, Jamie,” and ‘‘Ye banks and braes 0’ 
bonnie Doon”—mayalmost besaid to have become 
classics. But there are many others which are 
equally noteworthy for either pathos or humour, 
though less known. The accompaniments fur- 





nished by Mr. Kenyon Lees are in almost every 


instance tasteful and appropriate, efforts bej 
evidently made to avoid the use of harmonig, 
out of keeping with the spirit of the quai, 


ditties. The volume is profusely illustra: 
many artists having contributed to this sig 
of the publication. Besides portraits of Burn 
there are others of his associates. Perhaps th, 
most delightful of all are the views of Norther 
scenery, for the most part so well executed ag 
to convey graphic impressions even to thos 
who do not know the country. The volume 
should be in the hands of every lover of 
Scottish minstrelsy in general, and of Burns 
in particular. It should be added that the 
melodies are given in both the staff and the tonic 
sol-fa notations, and that a useful glossary jg 
appended. 

We have received A Chronological Cyclopedia 
of Musicians and Musical Events, by Mr. (, 
Egerton Lowe (Weekes & Co.). This is 
handy and useful little volume, and so far ag 
we have tested it commendably accurate. 

We have also to hand A Few Words to Can. 
didates for the Degree of Mus. Bac. Oxon., by 
J. Stainer (Novello, Ewer & Co.). This little 
pamphlet gives in concise form and in readable 
language many hints that cannot fail to be of 
much service to candidates for a university 
musical diploma. 





Musical Gossip. 


THe series of Saturday evening Promenade 
Concerts at the Queen’s Hall terminated for the 
season last week with an excellent programme, 
including Beethoven’s ‘Leonora’ Overture, 
No. 3; M. Saint-Saéns’s symphonic poem ‘Le 
Rouet d’Omphale’; Mr. Edward German’s three 
dances from his music to ‘Henry VIII.’ ; and 
items by Wagner, Gounod, Massenet, Berlioz, 
and Percy Pitt, all being admirably interpreted 
by Mr. Henry Wood’s fine orchestra. The con- 
certs will be resumed on Saturday, August 28th. 

A FAIRLY pleasant vocal and violin recital was 
given by Miss Mande Danks and Miss Hilda 
Gee at the Steinway Hall on Tuesday afternoon, 
The artist first named has an agreeable and 
well - trained soprano voice, perhaps better 
suited to the salon than the concert-room ; and 
Miss Gee displayed refined execution in violin 
solos by Handel and Max Bruch. Mr. Walter 
Ford and Mr. Henry Bird took effective part in 
the concert. 

We regret to hear that Madame Adelina Patti 
has suffered from illness since her return to her 
Welsh home, Craig-y-Nos, and had to cancel 
engagements to sing at Sheffield and Newcastle 
last week. 

Messrs. Brerrxorpr & HArret will shortly 
commence the issue of a critical edition of 
Haydn’s works. 

Waaner’s ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ recently 
mounted at Turin, does not seem to have been 
received with unqualified satisfaction, which is 
not surprising. Nevertheless the work is to be 
given at Rome, Milan, Florence, and Naples. 


M. E. Jaques-Da.crozeE, the Swiss composer 
and editor of the Gazette Musicale in Geneva, 
will give three concerts—two in Steinway Hall, 
respectively on May 14th and 28th, and the 
third at St. James’s Hall, with orchestra and 
chorus, on June 10th, the programmes consist- 
ing entirely of his own compositions. The first 
two concerts will be devoted to his works written 
for voice, piano, violin, and string quartet, and 
the third and last to the performance of his 
‘Podme Alpestre’ for solos, orchestra, and 
chorus, the principal vocalist being Signorina 
Faliero. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Orchestral Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. ; 
— National Sunday e, ‘The Messiah,’ 7, Queen’s Hall. 
. Patriotic Concert, Crystal Palace. 
. Miss Gertrude Mew’s Concert, 3, Queen’s Small Hall. 
Royal Artillery Band Concert, 3, Queen’s Hail. 





Mr. August Manns’s Benefit Concert, 3, Crystal Palace. 
— Queen's Hall Symphony Concert, 3. 
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DRAMA 


—— 


John Gabriel Borkman, a Play in Four Acts. 
By Henrik Ibsen. Translated from the 
Norwegian by William Archer. (Heine- 
mann.) 

Tuoven still nebulous when judged from 

an ordinary standpoint, the latest play of 

Ibsen, compared with some of its prede- 

cossors, is lightness itself. It has a distinct 

se, both satirical and ethical ; its story 
is not without interest; and its action is pro- 
ive. The entire action passes in one 

middle-class house and its garden, and in 
the afternoon and evening of a single day. 
Two lessons are earnestly enforced: the 
first, that the experience, the counsels, and 
the claims of age are powerless to check the 
ebullience of youth, or, couched in more 
Ibsenite language, that the joy of living is 
as fierce and selfish as are the hope and 
exigencies of ‘‘eld”; and next, that to 
extinguish in a human breast happiness 
and delight is worse than to slay the body. 
Behind these two assumptions is a third, to 
the effect that the lust of wealth and power 
is the greediest, most insatiable, and most 
abject of human aspirations. Let it be 
added that the characters are as a rule— 
there are some exceptions—lifelike and com- 
prehensible, and it will be seen that there 
is no need, in order to enjoy the perusal of 
the work, to read into it either symbolism 
or mysticism. 

John Gabriel Borkman is a swindler and 
a criminal. He is also a man of fervid 
imagination and unbounded energy, selfish, 
unscrupulous, indomitable. In one aspect 
of his character he leans to the Mercadet 
of Balzac; from another point of view he 
is akin to Sir Giles Overreach. On the 
whole, he belongs rather to Tudor times 
than to-day. A financial Alexander the 
Great, he has dreamed of universal dominion 
over the forces of nature. To him the 
bleak mountain side will yield up its ores; 
ford and sea shall be cumbered with his 
ships; the streams which plunge down the 
ravines shall turn the wheels of his factories. 
To carry out these stupendous schemes his 
own means are ridiculously inadequate, and 
the disproportion between ambition and 
oye is scarcely less overpowering when 

@ turns to his own fraudulent uses the 
capital to which, as manager of an in- 
significant local bank, he has access. The 
collapse which from the first was inevitable 
arrives, and Borkman, after three years’ 
detention and five years’ convict labour, is 
again free, with undiminished faith in his 
own power and confidence in his energies. 
That he has a roof over his own head and 
that of his wife and son is due to the fact 
that, while grasping at all the money that 
is within his reach, he spared the hoard of 
Ella Rentheim, the one woman he has ever 
loved. She is the twin sister of his wife, 
and has educated his son Erhart, a student 
now on the verge of manhood. 

Around this son Erhart centres the action, 
such as it is, and for him is waged the 
fiercest of internecine wars. Gunhild Bork- 
man (who since her husband’s release, now 


tight years ago, has not once spoken to him) | 
looks to the boy to restore the family name, | 
and in the splendour of his triumph to bury | 


the memory of past dishonour. Ella Rent- 


XUM 


heim would use her influence to save the 
youth from the fierce tyranny of his mother, 
and Borkman himself would make him his 
associate in the new schemes with which 
his brain overflows. Erhart has, however, 
chosen for himself. Happiness, the joy of 
life, is that for which he pines, and, breaking 
free from all restraint and deaf to all en- 
treaty, he elopes with a divorced woman 
seven years his senior. After this shock 
Borkman quits his own house, and, in the 
aimless, futile fashion of Ibsenite heroes 
and heroines, struggles upwards to those 
heights which have always in Scandi- 
navian drama some mystic significance. He 
breaks down and dies, followed to the last 
by the tenderness of Ella. The twin sisters 
—implacable so long, but now reconciled, 
since there is nothing else for which to fight 
—shake hands over the man they have both 
loved in their way, and own themselves 
‘‘two shadows ”’ over a corpse. 

This is simple and intelligible, and, in a 
sense, dramatic. What is strange, and, for 
want of a better word, we will say Scan- 
dinavian, is in the details. When Mrs. 
Wilton, the divorcée, elopes with Erhart, she 
takes as her companion a girl of fifteen 
years who has already captivated his fancy. 
Her excuse has a simplicity almost patri- 
archal:— 

‘*Men are so unstable, Mrs. Borkman, and 

women, too. When Erhart is done with me, 
and I with him, then it will be well for us both 
that he, poor fellow, should have some one to 
fall back upon.” 
Providence and foresight such as this are 
strange enough to convey an idea of bur- 
lesque. In quaint contrast with Borkman, 
with his resolute pursuit of the practical, is 
the so-styled poet Foldal, the father of Frida, 
the companion of Erhart and Mrs. Wilton 
in their escapade. Run over and lamed by 
the sledge that is conveying his daughter to 
her—emancipation, this sentimental dreamer 
finds comfort and delight in the thought that 
his little Frida was “in that magnificent 
sledge” with silver bells—‘‘real, genuine 
silver bells.” 

The strongest and most characteristic 
portion of the work is that in which the 
constant Ella ascertains the reason why 
she was deserted for her sister, that reason 
being that her surrender to another who 
loved her was a means towards Borkman’s 
advancement. The scene in which the re- 
velation is made is genuinely dramatic. It 
must be read in its entirety. In this 
act of consummate treachery and baseness 
the woman sees the one unmentionable, 
unpardonable offence :— 

‘*T have never rightly nderstood until this 
evening what had really happened to me. That 
you deserted me and turned to Gunhild 
instead—I took that to be mere common fickle- 
ness on your part, and the result of heartless 
scheming on hers. I almost think I despised 
you a little, in spite of everything. But now 
I see it! You deserted the woman you loved! 
Me, me, me! What you held dearest in the 
world you were ready to barter away for gain. 
That is the double murder you have committed ! 
The murder of your own soul and of mine.” 

That Ibsen is a power is shown, if in 
nothing else, by the way in which, while 
criticism fumes and decries, the majority of 
the daily newspapers dealt immediately with 
the ‘‘advance copies” of his new play. 
| ‘John Gabriel Borkman’ is quite suited to 








representation. If the supporters of the 
Ibsen stage had failed to secure its speedy 
production, they would have laid themselves 
open to the arraignment that their slackness 
was due to the absence of the underlying pru- 
riency which has been held to be one, and 
not the least, of the attractions of the master. 








Michael and his Lost Angel. By Henry 
Arthur Jones. (Macmillan & Co.)—Undeterred 
by the hostile attitude of some of the critics 
and the apparent coldness of the general public, 
Mr. Jones has reprinted his five-act play of 
‘Michael and his Lost Angel,’ produced a few 
months ago at the Lyceum. It is as literature and 
not as an acting version that the book appears. 
No list of the actors taking part in it, no date 
of performance even, is given. We have always 
regarded this play as ranking with the best of 
modern English dramatic effort. That estimate 
is strengthened by perusal. The contributor of 
a eulogistic preface attributes its cold reception 
to a preconceived idea on the part of a portion 
of the press and the public that the play consti- 
tuted an attack upon religion, and to a caprice 
on the part of an actress, who withdrew from a 
character specially designed for her. This may 
or may not be. The drama at least constitutes 
highly agreeable reading, and, though there are 
points in it difficult of acceptance, strikes a 
deep and reverberating note. Mr. Jones 
meanwhile produces figures to show that the 
Lyceum management, unduly timid, with- 
drew the piece with unnecessary abruptness, 
when the tide was turning in its favour. This 
also may or may not be. There is, however, 
nothing in the play of which Mr. Jones need be 
ashamed, and much of which he has cause to be 
proud, and we are content to think that there 
is a chance of its again ‘‘ revisiting the glimpses ” 
of the footlights. 








THE WEEK. 


Lycrum.—‘ Madame Sans-Géne,’ a Comedy in a Prologue 
and Three Acts. By Victorien Sardou and Emile Moreau. 
Translated by J. Comyns Carr. 


Ir was scarcely to be expected that 
‘Madame Sans - Géne’ would gain in 
English estimation when put into an 
English dress. It is a matter of current 
observation among people of the world, if 
not among philologists, that coarseness, 
indecorum, and blasphemy lose a measure 
of their offence when delivered in French. 
It is at least certain that the saucy sayings 
and malapert speeches and thesuggestions of 
impropriety in the utterances of the Aleatian 
washerwoman, much of whose argot added 
to its other attractions for an English 
public that of the unknown, sound tamer 
in a language provided with no precise and 
quotable equivalents. Thus, though Mr. 
Carr’s rendering of the play is probably as 
exact as the exigencies of the two languages 
permit, and though the rendering of the 
principal characters is not inferior to that 
given three or fouryears agoat the Gaiety, we 
find ourselves provided with time to handle 
the fabric and to marvel at the flimsiness 
of the texture. The highest praise to be 
awarded to the adaptation is perhaps be- 
stowed when we say that the atmosphere of 
the original is preserved. In nothing is the 
dexterity of M. Sardou so conspicuous as in 
the manner in which he succeeds in giving 
his characters a fitting environment. His 
ficelles are not seldom inadequate. In the 
present instance nothing can be much more 
conventional and ineffective than the use 
made of the Comte de Neipperg, an Aus- 
trian attendant first upon Marie Antoinette, 
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Géne, are pardonable enough. They serve 
to open out the action, to furnish an insight 
into the relations between Catherine and her 
soldier lover, who at that time, if history 
may be trusted, was a defender rather 
than an assailant of the Tuileries; and in 
a somewhat clumsy fashion they assign an 
appearance of continuity to the action. It 
is, however, but a poor device to present 
De Neipperg as a sort of new Chastelard to 
Marie Louise, whose father he might have 
been, risking her fair fame by a nocturnal 
invasion of her apartments. Even poorer 
and more conventional is the method in 
which, in the very teeth of Napoleon, a 
second rescue is planned and executed by 
Catherine, now Duchess of Dantzig. 

Quitting these things, however, and 
coming to the scenes of Empire life, one 
is struck with the skill and the know- 
ledge displayed throughout. The sub- 
version of Savary, Duke of Rovigo, by 
Fouché, who discomfits him and steps into 
his shoes, is a piece of the best Scribe tinsel. 
The presentation, moreover, of the Court 
entertainments, the family altercation be- 
tween Napoleon and his sisters, and the 
display—a little extravagant, be it owned— 
of the Duchess’s vulgarity and clumsiness 
are thoroughly effective. The pictures 
shown are beautiful and lifelike, and the 
presentation of the parvenu Court, with its 
almost barbaric splendour, constitutes the 
whole a striking and most effective spec- 
tacle. A tour de force is accomplished 
by Sir Henry in getting himself up 
to the life as Napoleon, whose 
certified height was ‘‘cing pieds deux 
pouces et quatre lignes.” His stature 
seemed to have dwarfed, and the re- 
semblance to the familiar portraits was 
striking and almost uncanny. The most 
was made of the not very dignified pro- 
ceedings assigned to the Emperor, who, 
besides scolding his sisters in the choicest 
Corsican, absolutely pounds the unfortunate 
Austrian, whom he promotes temporarily 
to the position of arival. That Sir Henry 
should take a part originally assigned M. 
Duquesne, and should “ play it for all it is 
worth,” shows how loyal he is to his friend 
and associate Miss Terry. Unlike in many 
respects the Catherine of Madame Réjane is 
that of Miss Terry. It is, however, no less 
interesting. The womanly nature under- 
lying the crude speech and rough bearing 
of the Duchess was shown with consummate 
art, as were the frank good-heartedness and 
sound common sense of the Alsatian peasant, 
who, through her strange mutations of 
fortune, preserved her sturdy honesty and 
independence. The mother of a dozen or 
more children, Madame Sans-Géne was 
probably a less tempting being than she 
seems in the hands of her interpreters, 
French and English ; but this is a fault not 
difficult to condone. Miss Terry’s perform- 
ance raises the whole into success and 
eminence. The mounting of the piece is 
beautiful, and the cast has praiseworthy 
ensemble. Some weak spots there are, but 
on these, in the case of an entertainment so 
creditable and so inspiriting, it would be 
harsh to insist. 











of which are Miss Elizabeth Robins and Mr. 
William Archer. The purposes of this insti- 
tution are wholly analogous to those of the 
Independent Theatre, and its aims include the 
production on May 3rd, with a strong cast, of 
‘John Gabriel Borkman,’ to be followed, if 
possible, by the first three acts at least of 
‘Peer Gynt,’ with Grieg’s music. Early in the 
autumn ‘Admiral Guinea,’ by Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Mr. W. E. Henley, is to be 
performed. 

Tue death of Mr. George W. Godfrey, which 
took place on Saturday last, was painfully sudden. 
Those who went that day to keep an appoint- 
ment made by him the previous day in full 
health and apparent spirits were met with in- 
telligence of his decease. Mr. Godfrey was for 
many years in the Admiralty. He contributed 
to the stage ‘The Queen’s Shilling,’ ‘ The Par- 
venu,’ ‘My Milliner’s Bill,’ and ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 
the last-named given at the Court so recently as 
April 27th, 1895. Mrs. Godfrey, who pre- 
deceased him by some years, was author of some 
successful novels. 

‘You Never Can TELL,’ a play by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, is to be given before long at the 
Haymarket, at which house a play ‘‘ suggested 
to” Mr. Addison Bright and Mr. Baume by 
‘The Little Minister’ of Mr. J. M. Barrie is 
also in contemplation. 

It is said that the Comédie Frangaise en bloc 
will visit London this year. Particulars as to 
the repertory to be brought with it are not yet 
announced. 

Yer another series of French performances 
will, it is said, be given during the summer at 
the Lyric, at which house in June Madame 
Réjane and a portion of the Vaudeville company 
will appear. 

‘FERRARA’ is the title of a tragedy by G. 
Conrad, a pseudonym for Prince George of 
Prussia. The piece is said to have been favour- 
ably received on its first performance at Diissel- 
dorf, but, dealing with Tasso, it will provoke 
comparison with Goethe’s drama. 


A NEW melodrama by Messrs. Haddon 
Chambers and Comyns Carr will be given in 
the late summer or early autumn at the Adelphi 
by Mr. William Terriss, Mr. H. Nicholls, and 
Miss Millward. 

‘East Lynne’ was given on Monday at the 
Opéra Comique, with Miss Eustace as Lady 
Isabel. 

Mr. Bovurcuier has acquired the English and 
colonial rights of ‘La Loi de Homme’ of M. 
Paul Hervieu, the latest success at the Comédie 
Frangaise. Mr. Bourchier, who is announced 
to reappear this evening at the Strand in ‘ The 
Queen’s Proctor,’ will play Dr. Johnson next 
Saturday in a one-act piece so named. 

Tue Lyric Theatre reopens this afternoon 
with Mr. Wilson Barrett in ‘The Manxman,’ a 
piece that will be repeated during the coming 
week. 

‘Secret SERVICE,’ a drama of the American 
war, is to be given at the Adelphi on May 17th 
by Mr. Gillette and a company from the Empire 
Theatre, New York. It can be played for a 
short time only, after which the theatre will be 
occupied by Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—A. H. D.—F. S. H.—P. K. F.— 
received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communitations. 








In imperial 8vo. Vol. II. (1-2) pp. 888, 
ODERN ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY. By 
FREDERIC BOASE. Containing nearly 6,200 Concise Memoirs 
of Persons who have died since 1850. With an Index of the most 
interesting matter. 30s. net, carriage free. ‘‘As a work of reference 


the book is just what it should be.”—Zimes, April 14, 1892. 
Some copies of Volume I. are still on sale at 30s. 
Netherton & Worth, Truro. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
CAPTAIN A, T. MAHAN’S NEW WORK, 


THE LIFE OF NELSON THE 
EMBODIMENT OF THE SEA POWER 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., 
Author of * The Influence of Sea Power upon History,’ io, 
2 vols. demy 8vo. illustrated with many Photograyure 
Portraits and other Illustrations, cloth extra, 
gilt top, 36s. net. 

‘“* Must henceforth become one of the 
greatest of naval classics....By far the best 
‘Life of Nelson’ that has ever been written.” 

Times, 





VOLUME I, READY NEXT WEEK. 


A HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAW 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE PRESENT. 


By W. LAIRD CLOWES, 


Fellow of King’s College, London, Gold Medallist U.S. Naval 
Institute, Hon. Member R.U.S. Institution. 


Assisted by Sir C. R. MARKHAM, K.C.B. P.R.G8,; 
Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N.; Mr. H. W. WILSON, &, 
5 vols. with very numerous Illustrations, royal 8vo. cloth 
extra, 25s. each, net. 

The First Volume of the History brings the narrative > 
to the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, and will be followed af 
short intervals by the subsequent Vol Full Prospectus 
sent on application. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE MASSARENES. 
By OUIDA. 


Crown 8vo. 580 pp. 6s. 


‘‘ Extremely interesting......A brilliant picture of a con- 
temporary mania.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘*On English Fashion.”—Nattonal Observer. 

**Clever......The irreclaimable ‘Cocky’ is an excellent 
creation.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

‘Thoroughly interesting, and touches of real pathos 
mingle with its vigorous satire and strong situations.” 

‘* Brilliant, if daring.”—Scotsman. Glasgow Herald, 

‘‘ Incomparably the best the author has ever written.” 

National Observer, 























LOW’S 2s. 6d. LIBRARY OF TRAVEL AND 
ADVENTURE. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
Uniform crown 8vo. ae ge ad illustrated, cloth, 
. 6d. each. 


HAUSALAND; or, Fifteen Hundrei| 


Miles through the Central Soudan. By the Rev. 0. 
ROBINSON, M.A. With Map, Portrait, and numerou 
Illustrations, 


TWO KINGS of UGANDA; or, Lift) 


by the Shores of the Victoria Nyanza. By the Kev. B.?. 
ASHE, M.A. With Map and Iliustration. 


FIRST ISSUE AT 2s. 6d. 
THE HANDSOME HUMES. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Forming the New Volume in the New Uniform and Com 
plete Edition of this Popular Writer’s Books. 
FOR A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PAPER ON 
MR. WILLIAM = ORCHARDSON, 


»A., 
Written by Mr. COSMO MONKHOUSE, 
and Illustrated with Reproductions from the Artist’s Work, 
See the APRIL NUMBER of 


SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE. 


At all Booksellers’, price ONE SHILLING. 











London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LT?, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C. 
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“ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 





te teh 





FARTHEST NORTH. By Fridtjof Nansen. 


In Two Volumes, with about 200 Illustrations, Photogravures, and Coloured Plates, large demy 8vo. Two Guineas net. 


“ Altogether it is not too much to say that the book is a masterpiece of story-telling.” —Times, 
‘Certainly it will remain for many a year to come as an Arctic classic, and the narrative which beats its record will be the sensation of a future age.” 


Academy, 


‘¢The genius of a Defoe could scarcely contrive a more absorbing story than we have in the second volume of the book,” —Spectator. 
“ Dr, Nansen is a writer of singular capacity ; he enlists the sympathies of his readers and makes their hearts go out to him.”—Atheneum, 


THE “PLEASURE SERIES” OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


An ENGLISH GARNER: Ingather- 


ings from our History and Literature. By EDWARD 
ARBER, F-.S.A., Fellow of King’s College, London, late 
English Examiner at the London University and also at 
the Victoria University, Manchester, Emeritus Professor 
of English Language and Literature, Mason College, 
Birmingham. Now ready, in 8 vols. bound in brown 
buckram, with a handsome Design by A. A. Turbayne 
in gold. Sold in sets only, 2/. net; or single volumes 
in green cloth, separately, 5s. net. Vol. VIII. is also 
obtainable in the old style, blue and gold binding. 


“ Prof. Arber’s work as a collector of the scattered treasures 
of our old literature is so highly valued that every student 
will wish to have the ‘Garner’ on his shelves in its new 
dress. The general equipment of the volume, no less than 
its contents, make it a marvel of cheapness at the price of 
five shillings.” —Glasgow Herald, 





The PASTON LETTERS, 1492-1509. 


Edited by JAMES GAIRDNER, of the Public Record 
Office. 3 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth extra, 15s, net. 


“ Unquestionably the standard edition of these curious 
literary relics of an age so long ago that the writers speak 
of the battles between the contending forces of York and 
Lancaster as occurrences of the moment.”=—Daitly News. 

“ One of the monuments of English historical scholars hip 
that needs no commendation.”—Manche ter Guardian. 





BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. 


Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. With Frontispieces 
by Alex. Ansted, and a Reproduction of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s Portrait. 6 vols. feap 8vo. cloth, paper label, 
or gilt extra, 2s. net per volume; also half-morocco, 
3s. net per volume. Sold in Sets only. 

“Far and away the best Boswell, I should say, for the 

ordinary book-lover now on the market.” 
illustrated London News. 


COMPLETION OF THE ISSUE IN 48 VOLUMES, 
Constable’s Reprint of 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


THE FAVOURITE EDITION OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
With all the Original Plates and Vignettes (Re-engraved). 
In Forty-eight Volumes. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, paper label title, 1s. 6d. net per Volume, or 
3l, 12s. the Set. Also cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. net per 
Volume, or 4/. 16s. the Set; and balf-leather 
gilt, 2s. 6d. net per Volume, or 
61. the Set. 


“A delightful reprint. The price is lower than that of 
many inferior editions.” —_Atheneum, 


The POPULAR RELIGION and 
FOLK-LORE of NORTHERN INDIA. By WILLIAM 
CROOKE. With numerous Full-Page Plates. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

“The book is in every respect an admirable one, full of 
insight and knowledge at first hand.”—7Zimes. 


The PREACHING of ISLAM. By 


T. W. ARNOLD, B.A. With Two Maps. Demy 8vo. 
12s, net. 

“One of the most elaborate and careful accounts of the 
spread of Mahomedanism that we remember to have seen in 
any language, As Professor Arnold rightly says, his subject 
isa vast one. The writer has condensed into less than four 
hundred pages a mass of material that might have alarmed 
& German professor, let alone an English one.”—TZimes. 





CONSTABLE’S LIBRARY OF 
HISTORICAL NOVELS AND 
ROMANCES. 

Edited by LAURENCE GOMME, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE FIRST OF THE SERIES. 
HAROLD, the Last of the Saxons. 


By LORD LYTTON. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 
After a Design by A. A. Turbayne. 





IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


By the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE, 
Bart., M.P., and 


SPENSER WILKINSON. 
New Edition, Revised and in part Rewritten. 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 





THE NATION’S AWAKENING. 


By SPENSER WILKINSON. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


AN ESSAY ON COMEDY 


AND THE 


USES OF THE COMIC SPIRIT. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 5s. net. 
‘“*May, without hesitation, be set down as one of the 
subtlest, wittiest, and most luminous pieces of criticism in 


the English language.” 
Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER in the Westminster Gazette, 





WHITMAN: a Study. 
By JOHN BURROUGHS. 
12mo., cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


‘* Of all the books which have been published on Whitman 
this is the best.”—Daily Chronicle. 





THE CHRONICLE OF VILLANI. 
A Book for Dante Students. 
Translated by ROSE E. SELFE. 

Edited by the Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* We welcome the book not only as a real help to students 
of Dante, but as revealing to ail English readers the leading 
characteristics of one of the most fascinating and lifelike of 
medizval chronicles...... Mr. Wicksteed’s introduction is brief, 
sober, competent, and workmanlike.”— Manchester Guardian. 





PROBLEMS OF MODERN 
DEMOCRACY. 


By EDWIN LAURENCE GODKIN. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


“ He talks freely, and always sensibly and to the point, 
and very often with more than ordinary wisdom.”— Times, 

“The most noteworthy book on Democracy since Mr. 
' Lecky’s.”—Glasgow Evening News. 











CONSTABLE’S 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SISTER JANE. By “Uncle 


REMUS.” 
“* Shows the hand of a master.”—New Saturday, 
‘Of all Mr. Harris’s recent stories ‘Sister Jane’ is the 
best.” —Academy. 


GREEN FIRE. By Fiona Macleod, 
—— Sin Eater,’ ‘ Pharais,’ ‘The Mountain 
overs,’ &c. 


The AMAZING MARRIAGE. By 


GEORGE MEREDITH. Fourth Edition. 


The TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 
GEORGE MEREDITH. Crown 8vo. 
The ENEMIES: a Novel. By E. H. 
COOPER, Author of ‘ Richard Escott,’ &c. 
“A well-written and interesting book.” 
Manchester Courier. 


HIS VINDICATION: a Novel. By 
Mrs. NEWMAN, Author of ‘Too Late,’ ‘Jean,’ and 
‘The Last of the Haddons.’ 


CONSTABLE’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 
SERIES. 

HIS MAJESTY’S GREATEST SUB- 


JECT: a Novel. By 8. S. THORBURN, B.C.S. 


CHIN-CHIN-WA. By Charles 
HANNAN, F.R.G.S. 
“Chin-Chin-Wa is a cleverly realized study of an English- 
man who turns Chinaman.”—Daily Chronicle, 
** Delightful and dramatic.”— British Review. 


A STURDY BEGGAR, and LADY 
BRAMBER'S GHOST. Two Stories by CHARLES 
CHARRINGTON. 

‘Two stories full of merit.”— Western Mail, 
“* An original turn of thought and a vivacious — 
e 


TALES of SOUTH AFRICA. By 


H. A. BRYDEN, Author of ‘Gun and Camera in South 
Africa,’ ‘ Kloof and Karroo,’ &c. 

“These admirably told tales give a better conception of 
the life of the wanderer in South Africa than any formal 
book of travels. We can hardly speak too cordially of the 
little volume.” —Spectator. 


JAMES; or, Virtue Rewarded. By 
the Author of ‘ Muggleton College.’ 

** An exceedingly smart satire upon modern Church life 
of the over-organized kind. We cannot pretend to like it. 
aasuen We wish we could say that the sermon of the warden 
lacked justification.”— Guardian, 

“A most amusing novel, Clever, caustic, and amusing.” 

Nottingham Guardian. 

“* James’ is really wonderful...... A book to be read.” 

Birmingham Post. 
“A decided hit...... An exceptionally clever story.” 
Glasgow Herald, 


MADGE o’ the POOL. By William 
SHARP. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
*« Of unusual merit.”—Daily Mail. 


ANGELA’S LOVER. By Dorothea 


GERARD. Paper, 1s.; cloth extra, 2s. 


A WRITER of FICTION: a Novel. 


By CLIVE HOLLAND, Author of ‘ My Japanese Wife.” 
Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 2, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
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INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY 
' LIBRARY. 


NATIONAL BALLAD and SONG: 


a Complete Anthology of English, Scots, and Irish 
Lyrics prior to the Year 1800; embracing all previous 
Collections of Ballad and Song, Garlands, Drolleries, 
and Merriments, together with many others in Manu- 
script which have never before been published, the 
whole Gathering arranged according to Subject. By 
JOHN S. FARMER. 
Section I. (now ready), in 1 vol. pp. xv and 253, entitled ‘MUSA 
PEDESTRIS: Three Centuries of Canting Bones and Slang Rhymes 
(1536-1896),’ in Large Paper, l/. 1s. net; or Small Paper, 10s. 6d. net. 
Section II. (now in progress in monthly vols., the first having 
appeared April 1, 1897), comprising the ‘loose and humorous” Songs 
and Rallads. is privately prin for issue to Subscribers only, and is 
entitled ‘ MERRY SONGSand BALLADS,’ in 10 vols. Large Paper only, 
at 1. ls. net per vol.; or 9I. the set if paid in advance on delivery 
of Vol. I. 
Section III. (in preparation), ‘HUNTING SONGS and SPORTING 
LLADS.’ 


SLANG and its ANALOGUES: a 


Dictionary of the Heterodox and Colloquial Speech of 
the last Three Hundred Years, treated Historically, and 
including Synonyms in English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, &c. By JUHN S. FARMER and 
W. ERNEST HENLEY. In 6 vols. (4 vols. A to MYZ, 
now ready), feap. 4to. in Sets only, at 10/. 10s. net. 
This work (the final vols. of which are in the press) has been pro- 
nounceé by Dr. J. A. H Murray, the Editor of the ‘Oxford Dictionary, 
to be “the completest and most scholarly of its kind.” It cannot be 
superseded for many years to come, and the number of unsold Sets 
being extremely limited, it will not fail to become very scarce. Vols. I. 
to IV. ean be supplied at once, or orders may be booked for delivery on 
eompletion, after which the price will be raised. 


CHOICE REPRINTS of SCARCE 


BOOKS and UNIQUE MSS. Each in 1 vol. feap. 4to. 
half-Roxburghe, t. e. g. at 10s. 6d. net. 

No. 1 (now ready), entitled ‘A SATIRYCALL DIALOGVE; or, a 
Sharplye invective conference, betweene Allexander the Great. and 
that truelye woman-hater Diogynes. (By WILLIAM GODDARD } 
Imprinted in the Low Countryes for all such gentlewomen as are not 
altogeather Idle nor yet well Tae oe (? Dort, ? 1615 ) Edited by 
JOHN 8. FARMER.’ (Goddard's ‘Satirycall Dialogye’ is one of the 
rarest of books, one copy only being known to exist.) 

No. 2. ‘ON the CHOOSING of VALENTINES.’ This, a unique and 
curious MS. of Thomas Nash, is his only unpublished work and not 
included in Dr. Grosart’s edition of Nash, when a single stanza of a 
long poem is there given as the whole. 





A Complete 20 pp. Prospectus post free on 
application to 
GIBBINGS & CO., LIMITED, 
18, Bury-street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


————_ 

In demy 8vo. strongly bound in buckram, and printed on 
good paper, with broad margin for Notes and 
Additions, 1/. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE NEW (TENTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have been Sold 
at Auction, with the Titles and Descriptions in Full, the 
Catalogue Numbers, and the Names of the Purchasers from 
December, 1895, to November, 1896. 

*,* The New Volume contains, for the first time in the 
History of BOOK PRICES CURRENT, a Subject Index 
of an extensive character; and a large number of entries, 
which seem to stand in need of elucidation or explanation, 
have been carefully Annotated, either Bibliographically or 
Historically, and Collations of many of the Books have also 
been given. 

An INDEX to the First Ten Volumes of BOOK PRICES 
CURRENT is preparing. The names of intending Sub- 
scribers should be sent to the Publisher without delay. 

“The record is extremely useful fer buyers and collectors of books, 
and is a valuable index to current phases of book-collecting and to 
fluctuations in the market.”—Saturday Review. 


In crown 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


HUGO of AVENDON. A Drama in 
Four Acts. By E. L. M. 


“The work reads well, and should be enjoyed by those who patronize 
the drama without leaving their own firesides.”—Scotsman. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


JENNIFRED, and other Verses. By 
SEPTIMUS G. GREEN. 
“The title poem is finely, even richly, coloured, and is even sug- 
gestive of the romantic period in which its scenes are set. Mr. Green 
infuses considerable vigour into his lines.""—Dundee advertiser. 


In crown 8vo cloth, 5s. 


b 
The HUIA’S HOMELAND, and 
other Verses. By ROSLYN. 

“These poems are welcome in that they evince a genuine love of 
national beauty and a poetic perception of its effect. ‘They are beau- 
tifully coloured, and bring home to the reader a sense of what con- 
stitutes the charm of New Zealand.’’— Dundee Advertiser. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C, 








JARROLD & SONS’ LIST. 


MAURUS JOKAI’S NEW NOVEL. 
The GREEN BOOK; or, Freedom 


under the Snow. By the Author of ‘ Black Diamonds,’ 
‘ Pretty Michal,’ ‘’Midst the Wild Carpathians.’ With 
Engraved Portrait of Author. 6s. [Fifth Edition. 
“ Altogether a great book, and worth all the novels of 
native growth we are likely to see this season.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“In its panoramic width of outlook, its inexhaustible 
fertility of invention and barbaric splendour of colouring, 
Maurus Jékai’s great novel challenges comparison with 
Tolstoi’s ‘War and Peace.’ There is a succession of brilliant 
tableaux. To read this remarkable book is like witnessing a 
magnificent Oriental pageant. It is of enthralling interest 
and takes rank with the great novels of the century.” 
Spectator, 
“The author has given us a group of striking personalities, 
of every one of whom it is not too much to say that it is 
brilliantly drawn and vividly presented. From every point 
of view ‘ The Green Book’ is a book to be read. It is a work 
of fine art.”— Daily Chronicle. 
Mr. Courtney says in the Daily Telegraph :—‘ It is truly 
an astounding book. In force and fire and prodigal variety 
he reminds one of the elder Dumas,” 


HIS DOUBLE SELF;; or, the Trans- 


formation of Keith Winstanley. By E. CURTIS, 
Author of ‘Dr. Malchi,’ ‘Queen or Bondwoman,’ 
* Lamar the Witch,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


NEW “GREENBACK” NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


ALLANSON’S LITTLE WOMAN. 


By EASTWOOD KIDSON. 

“A story which can be enjoyed by every lover of whole- 
some fiction. The book is well put together and is a welcome 
relief from the novels of the hysterical school of writers.” 

Publishers’ Circular, 


The THIRTEENTH BRYDAIN. By 


MARGARET MOULE, Author of ‘ Wingrove’s Ways,’ 
* Dick’s Wife,’ ‘ Miss Maidment,’ &c. 

“The story is very cleverly told. The manner in which 
the curse came to pass is very finely worked out by the 
gifted authoress. The characters are so splendidly presented 
as to become very real persons to the reader. It has been so 
with all this lady’s books, but her best qualities and gifts as 
a writer are more fully shown in this, her latest work.” 

Western Daily Mercury. 








WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 
W ANDERINGS in BURMA. 


By GEORGE BIRD, 
Of the Education Department, Burma. 


Super-royal 8vo. cloth, gilt designs and top edges, 
400 pages, superior paper, nearly 100 beautiful 
Illustrations and Maps, 21s. net. 


The above work, which is dedicated by special permission to his 
Excellency the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, K.P., treats exhaustively 
of the History, Administration, Geography, Climate, L * 
Religion, Commerce, Places of Interest, Animals and Sport in Burma. 
‘The History dates from the first occupation by the East India Co. to 
the present day, its Administration by the Burmese, and latterly under 
British rule, being given in full. 

The reader is conducted throughout the length and breadth of the 
Province, and the Old Cities, Villages, Pagodas, Monasteries, and other 
places of note are dealt with in a deeply interesting manner. 

The author, having had an experience of twenty years’ residence and 














study of the country and its inhabitants, and having had every facility 
afforded him in the compilation of statistics, has been able to procure a 
thoroughly authentic work in every detail. 


TO BE BAD OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 


— 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_~— 
WILL BE READY NEXT WERK. 


LIFE of SIR HENRY PARKES, 


G.C.M.G. By CHARLES E. LYNE, former! 
the Sydney Morning Herald. Cloth, 16s, ny Sarg 





WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


SKETCHES AWHEEL in FIN de 


SIECLE IBERIA. By FANNY BULLOCK Wor 

= a a? Skee tee pote 
‘ Algerian Memories.’ ii ustrations 

Map. Cloth, 6s. " — 


WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


A POT of HONEY. By Susan 


CHRISTIAN, Author of ‘ Silhouettes.’ Cloth, 3s. 6d, 





WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


IN an ANCIENT MIRROR: a Satire, 


By HERBERT FLOWERDEW. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 





A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


A FARRAGO of FOLLY. By George 
GAMBLE. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 
“To railway travellers who know good nonsense from bad 
we heartily recommend ‘A Farrago of Folly.’” 
Manchester Guardian, 
NOW READY. 


A NOBLE HAUL. By W. Clark 


RUSSELL. (The New Number of “ Little Novels.”) 
Paper, 6d.; cloth, 1s, 


NOW READY. 


S. MARK’S INDEBTEDNESS to 


S. MATTHEW. By F. P. BADHAM. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Catalogues post free on application. 


London: 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E.C, 





M E M R Y. 
PROF. A. LOISETTE’S ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM. 
The last, most complete, and perfect Edition. 
Arranged for Self-Instruction. 


Mind-Wandering cured. Speaking without notes. Indispensable in 


preparing for examinations. Any book learned in one reading. 
Cloth bound, with Portrait and Autograph, — net $2.50 American, 
_ < 10s. 6d. English, post free. 
Prosp with of Ed Scientific, Professional, and 





Business Men all over the World, free. 

Address A. Lotserre, 237, Fifth-avenue, New York, or 
200, Regent-street, London. 

NOT SOLD ELSEWHERE. 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN, 


Made in Three Sizes. 


10s. 6d., 16s, 6d., and 258. each, post free, 

Not until you write with a ‘SWAN ’”’ will you realize 

its inestimable value. The most prolific writers of to- 

day pronounce it as a perfect Pen. 
A Pen as nearly perfect as inventive skill can produce. 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to 
select a suitabie pen. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on application to 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C.; 95a, Regent-street, W., 
London. And 3, Exchange-street, Manch 











JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d, 


A WOMAN’S PART IN A REVOLUTION. 


By Mrs, JOHN HAYS HAMMOND, 


*.* This book consists mainly of extracts from Mrs. Hammond’s diary, ard refers to the incidents 
of Dr. Jameson’s raid, and the subsequent imprisonment, trial, and sentence of the Reform Committee 
of which Mrs. Hammond’s husband was a prominent member, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 








London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick-lane, E.C. 
At all Libraries and of the Booksellers. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF 
SIR LEWIS MORRIS. 


WITH LATEST PORTRAIT. 





Feap. 8vo. cloth plain, 4s, 6d. ; 


« A high purpose can be discerned in all that he has written...... This volume of selections made by 
the writer himself and including all, or nearly all, the pieces that are generally conceded to show him 
at his best, will probably make him known to many more readers.” —Times, 


Paternoster House, Charing Cross-road, London. 


TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 


watered silk, gilt edges, 5s. 
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WALTER SCOTT'S NEW BOOKS. 
IBSEN. 


In view of the approaching Ibsen season in London, the 
announcement of the following cheap editions of Separate 
Plays by Ibsen will be of interest :— 

Crown 8vo. paper covers, price 1s. each. 


e LADY from the SEA. (1888.) 
Susie by Mrs. F. E. ARC 
The WILD DUCK. "(1884.) Trans- 


lated by Mrs. F. E. ARC 


GHOSTS. (188i. ) Translated by 
WILLIAM ARCHE 

ROSMERSHOLM. (1886.) Trans- 
lated by CHARLES ARCHER. 

An ENEMY of the PEOPLE. (1882.) 


Translated by Mrs. ELEANOR MARX AVELING. 
Paper covers, 2s. 


A DOLL’S HOUSE. With a number 


of Photographic Illustrations. 


COUNT TOLSTOY’S LONGEST AND MOST 
MAGNIFICENT WORK. 
IN TWO DOUBLE VOLUMES, 7s. 


WAR and PEACE. By Count 


TOLSTOY. Contains 1600 pages, printed in very clear 





Thwis not only one of the finest, but probably one of the 
longest novels ever written, occupying, as it does in this 
edition, 1600 — and closely printed pages. Notwith- 
standing its vast length, its multitude of figures, the number 
of events it deals with, the interest of ‘War and Peace’ is 
not only intense, but. unbroken throughout the immense 
march of the story, so that no reader, great though the 
undertaking is, will fail to read to the end once he has 
started on the book. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. With numerous Illustrations. 


MAN and WOMAN: a Study of 


Human Secondary Sexual Characters. By aoe Mh 











ELLIS. Second Edition. 
“Mr. Havelock Ellis belongs, in some , to the 
school of anthropologists ; but Sabet beet! hodical in the 
of facts, he is far more in the i eories, a m ~ 





of th 
the further distinction of being not a able to think, but able to write. 
His book isa sane and impartial consideration, from a psychological 
and anthropological point of view, of a subject which is certainly of 
primary interest.”"—Atheneum. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
FOURTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED. 


HYPNOTISM. By Dr. Albert Moll. 


“Marks a step of some importance in the —_ of some difficult phy- 
iz problems which have not yet received 
ific world of England.”’—Nature. 


THE TWO CYCLING BOOKS OF THE SKASON. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, elegant, 2s. 6d. 


LADY CYCLING. By Miss F. J. 
ERSKINE. 
“Should be useful to many a novice, and, indeed, if they ‘heats only 
act on the advice it gives, to many who are not novices.”’—Tim 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt, eelgant, 2s. 6d. 


ALL ROUND CYCLING. By Sir 
B. W. RICHARDSON, G. LACY HILLIER, Ivewn 
EVERETT GREEN, C. RIVERS VINE, JOHN 
WATSON, F.C.S., P. ‘A. THOMAS, B.A. 

“A little book that cyclists will know how to value, of whatever de- 
scription they may be.’’—National Ob-erver. 

“A useful and entertaining volume."—Daily Mail. 

_“ Bound to interest all cyclists.""—Black and White. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS, 


IMPORTANT ADDITIONS. 


WORKS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
THREE VOLS. NOW READY. 


PIPPA PASSES, and other Poetic 


Dramas. By ROBERT BROWNING. With an Intro- 
ductory Note by wee” — 


A BLOT in the “SCUTCHEON, and 
other Poetic Dramas. By ROBERT BROWN ING. With 
an Introductory Note hed FRANK RINDER. 

OL. III. 


DRAMATIC. ROMANCES and 
LYRICS, and SORDELLO. By ROBERT BROWNING. 
To which is — an Appreciation of Browning by 


Miss E, DIXON 
BINDINGS. 

The above Volumes are supplied in the following Bindings: 

IN GREEN ROAN, Boxed, with Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure, 2s. 6d. net. 

IN ART LINEN, with Frontispiece in Photogravure, 2s. 

IN WHITE LINEN, with Frontispiece in Photogravure, 2s. 

IN BROCADE, 2 vols. in Shell Case to match (each vol. 
with Frontispiece), 4s. per Set, or 3 vols. 6s. per Set. 

And in the ordinary SHILLING BINDINGS, green cloth, 
cut _ and blue cloth, uncut edges (without Photo- 
gravure 


London: 
WALTER SCOTT, LimiTED, Paternoster-square. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





BY THE LATE 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


CYPRIAN: 
HIS LIFE, HIS TIMES, HIS WORK. 


By EDWARD WHITE BENSON, D.D. D.C.L., 
Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 
8vo. 21s, net. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—*‘ On the whole, and with all 
reservations which can possibly be made, this weighty 
volume is a contribution to criticism and learning on which 
we can but congratulate the Anglican Church. We wish 
more of her bishops were capable or desirous of descending 
into that arena of pure intellect from which Dr. Benson 
returns with these posthumous laurels.” 


FIFTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


MISS KINGSLEY’S 
TRAVELS IN 
WEST AFRICA. 


By Miss MARY H. KINGSLEY. 


With 16 Full-Page and numerous Text Illustrations. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ One of the most amusing, 
instructive, and delightful books of travel which the Dark 
Continent has ever given us.” 


BY SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 


ANCIENT VOLCANOES of GREAT 
BRITAIN. By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., &c. 
With 7 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, super- 
royal 8vo. 36s. net. 

BY THE LATE EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


SKETCHES of TRAVEL in 
NORMANDY and MAINE. By EDWARD A. FRKE- 
MAN. With Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, 
gh Preface by W. H. HUTTON, B.D. Crown 8vo. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“The book abounds with 
historical research and antiquarian erudition.” 


BY THE LATE REV. F. J. A. HORT, D.D. 


The CHRISTIAN ECCLESIA. A 


Course of Lectures on the Early History and Early 
Conceptions of the Ecclesia, and Four Sermons. By 
FENTON JOHN ANTHONY HORT, D.D., Lady 
Margaret’s Reader in Divinity in the University ot 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Globe 8vo. 3s, ¢d. 


RELIGIOU S TEACHING in 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Suggestions to Teachers 
and Parents for tt on the Old and New Testa- 
ments, Karly Church History, Christian Evidences, &. 


By Rev. GEORGE C. BELL, M.A., Master of Marl- 
borough College. 


VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


A SYSTEM of MEDICINE. By 


Many Writers. Edited by THOMAS CLIFFORD 


ALLBUTT, M.A. M.D. F.R.S. Vol. II. Containing 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES (continued); INTOXICA- 
TIONS; aud INTEKNAL PARASITES. Demy 8vo. 


25s. net. 
Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


A Commentary on its Nature and Growth. By JESSE 
MACY, M.A., Professor of Political Science in Iowa 


College. 
VOLUME IX. NOW READY. 


LIFE and LABOUR of the PEOPLE 
in LONDON. Edited by CHARLES BOOTH. Vol. IX. 
Comparisons, Survey, and Conclusions (with an Abstract 
of Vols, I.-IX.). Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, NOW READY. 


The THEORY of INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE with SOME of its APPLICATIONS to 
ECONOMIC POLICY. By Professor C. F. BASTABLE, 
M.A. LL.D., Author of ‘ Public Finance,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE from 
A.D. 670 to A.D. 1832. By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 
M.A. Partly Rewritten and largely Revised and Cor- 
rected. Globe &vo. 3s. 6d. 
Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GOLDSMITH’S VICAR of WAKE- 


FIELD. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Professor MICHAEL MACMILLAN, 
[English Classics. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, LIMITED, London, 





STANFORD'S 
NEW MAPS OF LONDON. 


—o——_ 
Just published. 


STANFORD’S 
MAP OF CENTRAL LONDON. 


On the scale of 4 inches to 1 mile. 


Extending from Kentish Town on the North to 
Clapham Common on the South, and from Bethnal 
Green on the Fast to Acton on the West, and 
showing Main Roads, Omnibus and Tramway 
Routes, Parks and Open Spaces, with the greatest 
accuracy and detail. 

One sheet, 40 by 27 inches. 
Prices: In flat sheet, or folded in case, 2s, 
Mounted to fold in case, 3s. 6d. 
Mounted on rollers and varnished, 7s. 6d. 


Recently published. 
STANFORD’S NEW MAP 


OF 
THE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


On the scale of 4 inches to 1 mile, 
Twenty sheets, 84 by 57 inches. 

Prices: Coloured sheets, 15s. Flat in portfolio, 16s. 
Mounted to fold in case in five divisions, 45s. 
Mounted on mahogany rollers, 45s. 
Mounted on spring roller, 6 


Separate Sheets can be bought, 18 by 16 inches, 
price One Shilling each, 


Complete List of Maps of London sent post 
Sree on application. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 


26 and 27, Cockspur-street, 8.W., 
Geographer to the Queen. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING, SHOOTING, &c.), 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORKMEN’S 

ACCIDENTS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. 
Capital £1,000,000. Claims paid £3,750,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
NSURANCE COMPANY 


Invested Funds ee + £9,067,182 
FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 
LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured. 


Policy holders incur no Liability of Partnership, and may so insure 
as to participate in NINE-TENTHS OF THE PROFITS of their Class. 


EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES. 
Head Offices : 


1, DALE-STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
W M, & GE O. LA W. 
COFFE E 


8 U 








GA R— 
TEA, 
104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


‘HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. —Soreness 


and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing cou; aid 
the voice. For these symptoms use EPPS’S GLY fcEnine J JUJUB 

In contact with the glands at the moment the = excited by the act of 
ections becomes actively 





Pore the glycerine in these agreeable co: 
healin 


Erss GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
([{HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH.—EPPS'S 


GLYCERINE se Ys are sold in Tins, 7}d. and ls. 1 
labelled ‘‘James Epps Limited, Homeeopathic Chemists, 70, 
Piccadilly, and 4, 7 Tareedneodic-street, London.” 


DiNN#FoRD’ S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, ‘HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
NDIGESTI 
And Safest Aperient for pee Constitutions, 
fants. 


dren, and In 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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SIR WALTER BESANTS NEW NOVEL. NULMA: a Romance. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. ¢ 
. . e ri 
A FOUNTAIN SEALED. By Sir Walter Besant, Author | ~ svo. ctu. y P , me 
of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ With Frontispiece by H. G. Burgess. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. (wy. |OLD CORCORAN’S MONEY. By Richard Dowling 
The following NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS are now ready :— Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. _Lé4prit ee" 22, No 
The MASTER CRAFTSMAN. By Sir Walter Besant.| The CHRONICLES of MICHAEL DANEVITCH, of the of the _ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. Russian Secret Service. By DICK DONOVAN, Author of ‘A Detective's” Triumphs, R° 
MR. JERVIS. By B. M. Croker. Post 8vo. boards, 2s. ; ese fotogasnen foi (Apri, all 
eth, m, OF, HIS EXCELLENCY (Eugéne Rougon). By Emile Zola. Zol Meal 
. . . 
LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. By Mark Twain. With Authorized Version. With a re by pain A. mm. &- Crown na _—o 
312 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ry So lt de he cae [April 29, os 
Also, uniform, crown 8vv. blue cloth, 3s. 6d. each. Also by E. » crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. BATU 
The PRINCE and the PAUPER. With 190 Illustrations. RE and the THIN. oe eee -_ rinsT 
ROUGHING IT; and The INNOCENTS at HOME. With 209 Illustrations. The DOWNFALL. LOURDES. | ROME. om 
The AMERICAN CLAIMANT. With 81 Illustrations. PRID 
TOM SAWYER ABROAD. With 26 Illustrations. : The NARRATIVE of CAPTAIN COIGNET, SOLDIER 80N, } 
on thee ot sapagco apa tai — ot GON a of the EMPIRE, 1776-1850. With 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. doth, 3s. 6d — 
“ ith Portrait and 6 Illustrations. 01 
ge bingeara ee of HUMOUR. With 197 Illustrations. CLARK RUSSELL’S LATEST NOVEL.—On May 13, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. C 
e ° | 2] ° fivered 
A TRAMP ABROAD. With 314 Illustrations. The LAST ENTRY. By W. Clark Russell. , am 
The STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT. Also by CLARK RUSSELL, NEW EDITIONS, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. Ticke 
The GILDED AGE. With 212 Illustrations. [May 6. HEART of OAK. | The TALE of the TEN. 12 I!lustrations by G. Montbard, * Ce 
*,* Others to follows. —— 
: 1 | SHAKESPEARE the BOY. With Sketches of the Home \H 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Sir Walter Besant. With and School Life, the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the T ' 
144 Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. Time. By WILLIAM J. ROLFR, Litt.D. With 42 Illustrations. — Bro. cloth ani 
gilt, 3s. 6d. press, 6P.M.. 9 
GHETTO TRAGEDIES. By I. Zangwill. With 3 Illus- 1 te 
trations by A. S. Boyd. Long fcap. 8vo. ad 2s, net. RIE'S DIARY. By Anne Coates. Crown 8vo. cloth, ie 
(Shortly, ll, Ok 
A LEVANTINE FAMILY. By Bayle St. John. Crown 10 
on em aghagee ees GARLTON PRIORS. By John Stafford. Crown 8v0. | R° 
A POINT of CONSCIENCE. By M f oo —s 
POINT of GC y Mrs. Hungerford. | ATs DEAD PAST. By C. J. Wills. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. [ Shortly, UE 
The HARDING SCANDAL. By Frank Barrett. Crown) a NINETEENTH CENTURY MIRACLE. By Z. Z. P . 
TOVICE. B M H rf a, A h rz Mu 7 B (LOUIS ZANGWIiLL). Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (Shortly, 
rs. Hungerfor uthor 0 0 awn, . HE 
Agy lles d cloth, 6s. 8 y PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Containing 54 Humorous 
“In ‘ Dolly’ and the rest we recognize the old, light, humorous touch which is distinctly Drawings by the Artist. Crown folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. ' 
Mrs. Hungerford’s own...... * Lovice’ will not fail of widening the popularity of its author.” 
Glasgow Herald. LIBRARY EDITION OF CHARLES READE’S NOVELS, H 
Also by Mrs. HUNGERFORD, NEW EDITIONS, os 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. Complete in 17 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
An ANXIOUS MOMENT, 1, PEG WOFFINGTON; and CHRISTIE! 8. The DOUBLE MARRIAGE. : 
The PROFESSOR’S EXPERIMENT. APRIL'S LADY. JOHNSTONE. | 9. GRIFFITH GAUN The C 
NORA CREINA. A POINT of CONSCIENCE. 2. HARD CASH. /10. FOUL PLAY. Hon. th 
*4* For others see Catalogue. 3. The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. | 11. PUT YOURSELF in 1 HIS PLACE. po 
4. *IT IS NEVER TOO LATE to | 38. , 3 the worl 
UL VE Lin 5. The COURSE of TRUE LOVE NEVER 13. A SIMPLETON. will be ¢ 
D LCIE EVE RTON. By LC Lynn ton. Crown 8vo. ‘DID RUN SMOOTH; and SINGLE-| 14. A WOMAN-HATER. qnaien 
. HEART and DOUBLEFAOR, | . | 16. The gilt; ana Goon | STORIES. ce mee 
6. The AUTOBLOGRAPH EF; | 16. Ss 
CAVALRY LIFE and REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. By ‘and The WANDERING HEIR. 17. RRADIANA; and BIBLE CHARAC- wolters 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER. A New Edition, the Two Series in One Volume. | 7, LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. | TERS. ee 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. Geuteeas 
. : — NEW EDITIONS.—Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. Secretar 
BEYOND the PALE: an Irish Romance. By B. M. ’ a 
CROKER, Author of ‘ Diana Barrington.’ Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. y By Mrs. ALEXANDER. By HAWLEY SMART. peel 
A LIFE INTEREST. LONG ODDS. be sent a 
WITH the RED EAGLE: a Romance of the Tyrol. By| BX Woman's wit. The MASTER of RATHKELLY. ; 
WILLIAM WESTALL. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s MONA'S CHOICE. The OUTSIDER. P ra 
“A tale brim-full of exciting incident.”—Spectator. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. BEATRICE and BENEDICK. [Shortly. the QUE 
SEBASTIANI'’S SECRET. ByS.E. Waller. Illustrated aggre choca ape (May. | By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
by the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, ts. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. The MASTER of TRENANCE. 
“A bright love tale, with two charming heroines ”— Black and White. The SORCERESS. A MINION of the MOON. Th 
Premi 
A MISSING WITNESS. By Frank Barrett, Author of | By CHARLES GIBBON. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. ont TH 
* The Sin of Olga Zassoulich.’ With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. OF HIGH DEGREE. (Shortly. Mrs. TREGASKISS. The St 
NEW TW0O-SHILLING NOVELS. In MAY. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s, (Uniform with the previous four volumes.) ae 
The WHITE VIRGIN By G. Manville F | 
The GOOD SHIP “ MOHOCK.” By W. Clark Russell, A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES from 1880 to the — 
BEYOND the DRMAMS of AVARICHS By Si Walter Beant ie cen, SH 
e 0 
AT MARKET VALUR. ByGrant Allen. DICTIONARY of WORDS, FACTS, and PHRASES. Nona 
The PRINCE of BALKISTAN. By Allen Upward. By ELIEZER EDWARDS. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. — 
LADY PATTY. By Mrs. Hungerford. z 5 AS ‘ 
MADAME SANS GENE. (Founded on Sardou and| NGLISH SURNAMES: their Sources and Significe Ficus 
° 0H , M.A., . . jouse, H 
MOREAU’S Play.) By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. Translated by JOHN DE Edition. With a New Preface. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. Less 
VILLIERS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. RIV 
By BRET HARTE. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. ‘ . FO! 
namcedy BREE HARTE. Goma yc iy ch THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE sande 
DEVIL’S FORD, &c. With a Frontispiece by W. H. Overend. : - e Beaumon 
The CRUSADE of the “‘EXCELSIOK.” Frontispiece by J. Bernard Partridge. KAMBULA’S WAR CLUB. By J. R. Werner —CERAMIC ART at DERBY. By 
*,* For others see Catalogue. James Cassidy.—NOTES from the SouTH. By Clare Sorel Strong.—A BOOKMAN'S N 
A OAPFUL 0 MAILE: « Worth doadey Gan, Dy | ee Pe iene Snot Seaman Ae 
0 a INO oun 0 f CALCUTTA. By Kathleen Blechynden.—A BROAD-CHESTED SO T perry 
DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. éd. ry uit y Kuseell.—“ HIGHTBENTH CENTURY. VIGNETTES.” By doseuans a” ls. inne 
. UB. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. Sus 
ig he 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor” — Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, Bream’s-buildi paper if 
- % ngs, Chancery-lane, E.C, paper if | 
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